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MARCH  4,  1791. 
At  a  MEETING  of  the  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 
ON  MOTION,  Refolded  unanimeujly,  That  the  Thanks  of  this  Society  be 
given  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  for  preparing  and  delivering  the  EULO- 
GIUM,  as  a  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  their  late  illuftripus  Prefident  Dr.  Benja- 
min Franklin  ;  and  that  he  be  requefted  to  fumifli  the  Society  with  a  Copy  of 
the  fame,  for  publication. 

Ordered,  That  a  Tranfcript  of  this  Refolutlon  be  forthwith  made,  and  delivered 
£0  Dr.  Smith,  by  one  of  the  Secretaries. 

ExtraSl  'ficm  the  Minutes, 

SAMUEL  MACAW,  Secretary. 


ro  THE  public: 

THE  afliftance  derived  by  the  Author  in  the  Compofit'on  of  the  following 
EULOGIUM,  from  the  friendly  Communications  of  fome  of  his  learned  Colleagues, 
among  the  Officen  of  the  American  Philofophical  Society,  requires  his  public  acknow- 
ledgments to  be  made  to  them,  viz. 

To  David  Rittenhouse,  Efq.  L.L.D.  Prejident  of  the  Society,  for  fundry 
Papers,  which  have  been  dige|fted  into  the  Account  of  Dr.  Franklin's  Eledrical  and 
Philofophicai  Difcoveries,  from  page  21  to  29. 

To  Thomas  Jefferson,  El'q.  L.L.D.  one  of  the  Vice  Prejidenti  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  Secretary  of  the  United  States,  for  his  Letter,  concerning  Dr.  Franklin's^ 
Miniftry  at  the  Court  of  France,  page  32  to  34.. 

To  Jonathan  Williams,  Efq.  one  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  for  the' 
original  Letter,  page  38.,  39  ;  and  fome  Papers  in  the  Appendix. 

To  Benjamin  Rush,  M.D.  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  for  fome 
Sketches  of  Dr.  Franklin's  Charadler,  of  which  the  author  has  availed  himfelf,  p.  y.- 

The  Length  of  Time,  which  (from  fome  neceffary  avocations  both  of  the  Au- 
thor and  Publilher)  has  intervened  between  the  Delivery  of  this  Eulogium,  and  its 
ifTuing  from  the  Prefs,  requires  an  Apology  ;  and  might  induce  an  Expedtation  of 
its  appearing  at  laft  in  a  more  improved  State.  But  if  either  the  Author's  L;)fure  or 
Abilities  had  permitted  the  Attempt  of  Improvements,  by  a  Deviation  from  the  Ori- 
ginal JVork,  he  would  have  confidered  them  as  unjuftifiable  on  fuch  an  octafion  ;  and 
therefore,  it  is  fubniitted  to  the  Public  Candor,  without  the  leait  Addition,  except- 
ing the  Appendix,  and  the  Alteration  only  of  a  few  Words.  His  Abfence  during 
the  Revifal  of  the  firft  four  Sheets  for  the  Prefs,  has  occafioned  the  Re^iueft  of  ihs 
Reader'' i  Attention  to  the  following 

CORRECTIONS,   and  ALTERATIONS  :  * 

"   Page  3,  line  11  from  bottom,  after  the  word  *'  wifh"  read  to  hefald, 

8,  20  dele  the  pundum  after  the  word  "  fuccefs.- 

9,  laft  line,  for    "  prefent"  read  this. 
30,           23    for   "  as"  read  -which. 

32,  16  after  the  word   "  humanity"  dele  the  pundtum,  and  put  a    ■■' 

33,-  I   for    "his"    read  his  prefs. 

33,  22  for    "  tranfadllons,"  read  the  tranfaBions^ 
36,  23  for    '•' compleated"  read  £/?fli/zy^i«/. 

39,  15  for   "  competitors"  read  cow^arrio/s. 

17,  II  of  the  quotation  from  Thomion,  for    "  he  firft  applied"  read 

{of  nature  he  applied. 
19,  laft  line,  read    "  was  for  ages  paft  known  only." 

39,  line  5  from  bottom,  for    "  were"    read   ivcrt. 

Fur  "  condoleance"  read  condolence  in  fevera!  places. 


*  The  Reader  will  alfo  pleafe  to  note,  that  the  Editor,  having  promifed  the  Au- 
thor, that  the  work  Ihould  appear  on  or  before  the  firft  cf  March,  haftened  to  perform- 
his  promlfe,  notwithftanding  the  Author's  abfence  ;  thohis  attendance,  inileed,  at  the 
time  was  eilential,  as  he  had  the  chief  part  of  the  manufcript  in  his  polieffion.-— 
This  will  account  in  fome  meafure  for  the  neceifity  of  an  Errata. 


EULOGIUM  on  Dr.  FRANKLIN. 


Citizens  of  Pennsylvania  I  Luminaries  of  Science! 
Assembled  Fathers  of  America  ! 

JlIEARD  you  not  that  solemn  interrogatory? 

Who  is  He  that  now  recedes  from  his  labours 
among  yau? 

What  Citizen,  super-eminent  in  council,  do 
you  now  deplore? 

What  Luminary,  what  splendid  Sun  of  Science, 
from  the  hallowed  walks  of  Philosophy,  now  with- 
draws his  beams  ? 

What  Father  of  his  country,  what  Hero,  what 
Statesman,  what  Law-giver,  is  now  extinguished, 
from  your  Political  Hemisphere  \  and  invites  the 
mournful  Obsequies? 

Is  it  He— your  FRANKLIN}— It  cannot  be  !— 
Long  since,  full  of  years,  and  full  of  honors,  hath 
He  submitted  to  the  inexorable  Call,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  fated  journey.  From  west  to  east, 
by  land  and  on  the  wide  ocean,  to  the  utmost 
extents  of  the  civilized  globe,  the  tale  hath  been 
told — That  the  venerable  Sage  of  Pennsyhania^ 
the  Patriot  and  Patriarch  of  America,  is  no  more. 
With  the  plaudits  of  the  Wise  and  Good  j  with 
B  the 
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the  Eulogies  of  whole*  nations  and  communities, 
He  hath  received  his  dismission,  and  obtained 
the  Award  of  Glory —  "  As  a  Citizen,  whose  ge- 
"  nius  was  not  more  an  ornament  to  human  na- 
"  ture,  than  his  various  exertions  of  it  have  been 
*'  precious  to  Science,  to  Freedom  and  to  his 
"  Country*}*/' 

What  new  occasion,  then,  (me thinks  I  hear  it 
enquired)  invites  the  present  solemnity,  and  con- 
venes this  illustrious  assembly  of  Citizens,  Philo- 
sophers, Patriots  and  Law-givers?  Must  it  be  said 
in  answer,  "  That,  after  the  name  of  Franklin 
hath  been  consecrated  to  deathless  Fame  in 
the  most  distant  countries.  The  American  Phi- 
'losophical  Society  are  now,  for  the  hrst  time, 
assembled,  to  pay  the  tribute  of  public  homage, 
so  long  due  to  the  memory  and  the  manes  of  their 
beloved  Founder  and  Head?"" 

On  me  !  on  me,  I  fear,  must  the  blame  of  this 
delay,  in  some  degree,  fall !  On  me,  perhaps,  a 
much  greater  blame  will  fall,  than  of  a  delay,  (ren- 
dered unavoidable,  on  my  part,  by  some  mournful 
family-circumstances)  I  mean  the  blame  of  having 
attempted  a  duty,  which  might  have  been  better 
discharged  by  other  members  of  this  Society,  and 
at  the   time  first  proposed.  Yet 


*  See  the  Eulogiums  of  the  Mbe  Fauchet  and  M.  de  la  Rochefou- 
caulty  before  the  Deputies  of  the  National  AfTembly  of  France  and 
the  Municipality  of  Paris. 

f  See  Mr.  Madifoi's  Motion,  and  the  Aft  of  the  Reprefentatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congrefs,  for  wearing  the  cuf- 
tomary  badge  of  mourning,  for  one  month,  on  occafion  of  his  death. 
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Yet  I  know  not  whether  this  delay  is  to  be  ac- 
counted inauspicious  to  the  subject  before  us. 
There  are  some  phoenomena  so  luminous,  that  they, 
dazzle  and  dim  the  sight,  at  too  near  an  approach  ; 
some  structures  so  grand,  that  they  can  be  beheld 
with  advantage,  only  at  a  distance ;  some  charac- 
ters so  interesting,  that  they  can  be  duly  appre- 
ciated,  only  by  time. 

The  truth  of  this  remark  hath  been  feelingly  ac- 
knowledged, and  finely  described,  by  the  cele- 
brated Pericles^  in  his  anniversary  commemora- 
tion of  the  Athenians  slain  in  battle. 


*Mt  is  difficult, ""  says  he,  "  to  handle  a  subject 
judiciously,  where  even  probable  truth  will  hard- 
ly gain  assent.  When  the  debt  of  public  gratitude 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  tnose,  in  whom 
whole  communities  have  been  interested,  their 
nearest  relatives,  those  who  have  borne  a  share 
in  their  illustrious  actions,  enlightened  by  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  their  worth,  warm  in 
their  grief  and  warm  in  their  affections  and  praise, 
may  quickly  pronounce  every  Eulogium  to  be 
unfavorably  expressed,  in  respect  to  what  they, 
wish  and  what  they  know  to  be  the  truth ;  while 
the  stranger  pronounceth  all  to  be  exaggerated, 
thro'  envy  of  those  Deeds,  which,  he  is  con- 
scious, are  above  his  own  atchievement:'"'  For 
men  only  endure  with  patience  the  praise  of  those 
actions,  in  their  co temporaries,  which  their  self- 
love  represents  as  within  their  own  reach.  But 
Time  mellows  a  character  into  true'  relish,  and 
ripens  it  into  venerable  beauty.  The  Public,  in- 
deed, may  sometimes  too  hastily  bestow,  and  may 
likewise  too  long  withhold,  the  tribute  of  applause 

due 
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due  to  just  merit ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  will  al- 
ways make  full  amends,  and  decide  at  length  VN^ith 
solidity  of  judgment,  assigning  to  every  Worthy 
his  true  place  in  the  Temple  of  Fame. 

It  seldom  happens,  however,  that  they  who  are 
first  called  to  give  celebrity  to  the  actions  of  Great 
Men,  are  placed  in  that  exact  situation,  either  in 
respect  to  time  or  point  of  view,  which  may  ena- 
ble them  to  delineate  a  whole  Character,  in  all  its 
proportions  and  beauty.  This  is  a  work,  of  all 
^others,  the  most  difficult  in  the  performance;  nor 
is  the  difficulty  lessened  by  the  acknowledged  lus- 
tre and  eminence  of  the  Character  in  view.  And 
from  hence  it  hath  happened,  perhaps,  that,  in 
the  Euloge  and  Panegyric,  but  few  of  the  Moderns, 
and  not  many  of  the  Ancients^  have  been  success- 
ful. While  they  have  been  striving  to  weave  the 
garlands  of  others,  their  own  laurels  have  wither- 
ed and  dropt  from  their  brow  ! 

Yet,  neither  the  risque  of  character,  nor  the 
difhculties  of  the  subject,  ought  to  deter  us  from 
attempting,  at  least,  to  pay  the  honors  due  to 
transcendent  merit.  The  inimitable  Lo/z^m^/j  fur- 
nishes our  excuse — 

*'  In  great  attempts,  'tis  glorious  even  to  fail — " 

THE  desire  of  Fame  and  posthumous  Glory, 
**  grasping  at  ages  to  come,''  as  it  bespeaks  the 
native  dignity  of  the  Soul  of  Man,  and  antici- 
pates his  existence  in  another  world,  is  also  the 
most  powerful  incentive  to  moral  excellence  in 
this  world.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  Mankind  that 
so  divine  a  passion  should  be  cultivated,  reward- 
ed, and  held  up  for  imitation.     The  neglect  of  it 

would 
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would  have  an  unfriendly  influence  on  Virtue  and 
Public  Spirit.  The  wisest  and  most  renowned  na- 
tions have  not  only  voted  thanks  and  triumphs  to 
their  illustrious  citizens,  ^Nhi\e  Iwing ;  but  have 
celebrated  them  in  Eulogies  when  dead ;  and  e- 
rected  Altars  of  Virtue  and  Monuments  of  Honor, 
to  perpetuate  their  names  to  succeeding  ages  and 
generations. 

Thus  did  Greece  and  Rome^  in  the  best  days  of 
their  Republics;  and  it  was  the  '*  manner  of  the 
Egyptians^  the  fathers  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  not 
only  to  celebrate  the  names  and  actions  of  their 
departed  worthies,  but  to  embalm  their  bodies, 
that  they  might  long  be  kept  in  public  view,  as 
examples  of  virtue,  and,  altho'  dead,  yet  speak- 
ing." It  was  also  an  established  custom  of  the 
Athenians^  every  winter,  to  solemnize  a  public 
funeral  of  their  Heroes  who  had  fallen  in  battle. 

**  A  day  was  appointed,  and  a  tabernacle  erect- 
ed for  the  purpose ;  and  for  the  space  of  three 
days  before  the  celebration  of  the  ceremony,  all 
were  at  liberty  to  deck  out  the  remains  of  their 
friends  at  their  own  discretion.  The  bones  of 
the  slain  were  brought  to  the  tabernacle  at  the  day 
appointed,  in  a  grand  procession.  Ten  cypress 
coffins  were  drawn  on  herses  or  carriages,  duly 
ornamented,  one  for  every  tribe  ;  in  each  of  which 
were  separately  contained  the  bones  of  all  that 
belonged  to  that  tribe.  Distinguished  above  the 
rest,  one  sumptuous  bier  was  carried  along  empty, 
as  for  all  those  that  were  missing,  whose  bodies 
could  not  be  found  amongst  the  slain.  All  who 
were  willing,  both  citizens  and  strangers,  attend- 
ed the  solemnity,  and  the  women  who  were  re- 
related 
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iated  to  the  deceased  took  their  station  near  the 
sepulchre,  groaning  and  lamenting,  while  the  re 
mains  were  deposited  in  the  public  burying-place, 
which  stood  in  the  finest  suburb  of  the  city  ;  for 
it  had  been  the  custom  to  bury  in  that  place  all 
who  fell  fighting  for  their  country,  except  those 
a!;  Marathon^  whose  extraordinary  valour  the 
Athenians  judged  proper  to  honor  with  a  sepul- 
chre on  the  Held  of  battle.  As  soon  as  this  puolic 
interment  was  ended,  some  Orator,  selected  for  the 
office  by  the  public  voice,  and  ever  a  person  in  great 
esteem  for  his  high  understanding  and  of  chief 
dignity  amongst  them,  pronounced  over  them  the 
Euloge  or  Panegyric — -and  this  done,  they  de- 
parted, '■' 

This  interesting  account  is  given  by  Thucydi- 
des:*^  And  circumstanced  as  tlie  People  of  these 
United  States  now  are,  and  as  our  posterity,  for 
ages  to  come,  must  be,  in  building  up  and  com- 
pleating  the  glorious  fabric  of  American  Empire 
and  Happiness,  it  might  be  a  wise  institution,  if 
(ill  imitation  of  this  Athenian  Sepulture,  or  of 
the  Genoese  Feast  of  Union)  we  should  make,  at 
least,  an  annual  pause ;  and  consecrate  a  day  to 
rhe  review  of  past  events,  the  commemoration 
of  illustrious  characters  who  have  borne  a  share 
in  the  foundation  and  establishment  of  our  re- 
nown, and  particularly  those  of  whom  we  may 
have  been  bereft  during  each  preceding  year. 

In  that  view,  how  many  Patriots,  Statesmen, 
and  Philosophers,  would  now  pass  before  us? — 
A  Lii'ingston,  a  Bowdoin^  a  Franklin! 

At 

*  Book  11. 
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At  the  name  of  Franklin^  every  thing  interest- 
ing to  Virtue,  Freedom  and  Humanity,  rises  to 
our  recollection!  By  what  Euloge  shall  we  do 
justice  to  his  pre-eminent  abilities  and  worth? 
This  would  require  a  pre-eminence  of  abilities  and 
worth,  like  his  own.  His  vast  and  comprehen- 
sive mind  was  cast  in. a  mould,  Vvdiich  Nature 
seems  rarely  to  have  used  before,  and,  therefore, 
can  be  measured  only  by  a  mind  cast  in  a  similar 
mould.  His  original  and  universal  genius  was 
capable  of  the  greatest  things,  but  disdained  not 
the  smallest^  provided  they  were  useful.  With 
equal  ease  andabilities,  he  could  conduct  the  affairs 
of  aPrinting-Press,  and  of  a  great  Nation  ;  and  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  public  Minister  of  State,  or 
the  private  Executor  of  a  Will.  Those  talents, 
which  have  separately  entered  into  the  composi- 
tion of  other  eminent  characters  in  the  various 
departments  of  life,  were  in  Him  united  to  form 
one  great  and  splendid  character;  and  V'/hoever, 
in  future,  shall  be  said  to  have  deserved  well  of 
his  country,  need  not  think  himself  undervalued, 
when  he  shall  be  compared  to  a  Franklin^  in 
any  of  the  great  talents  he  possessed-,  but  the  happy 
man  who  shall  be  said  to  equal  him  in  his  whole 
talents,  and  who  shall  devote  them  to  the  like 
benevolent  and  benehcent  purposes,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
can  receive  no  further  addition  to  his  praise. 

Franklin^  as  a  Philosopher,  might  have  become 
2^  Newton  \  as  a  Lawgiver,  a  Ljciirgus\  But  he 
was  greater  than  either  of  them,  by  uniting  the 
talents  of  both,  in  the  practical  Philosophy  of  do- 
ing good  ;  compared  to  wdiich  all  the  palms  of 
speculative   wisdom    and  science  wither   en    the 

sight 
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sight.  He  did  not  seek  to  derive  his  eminence 
from  the  mere  profession  of  letters,  which,  altho' 
laborious,  seldom  elevates  a  man  to  any  high  rank 
in  the  public  confidence  and  esteem ;  but  he  be- 
came great  by  applying  his  talents  to  things  use- 
ful, and  accommodating  his  instructions  to  the 
exigencies  of  times  and  the  necessities  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Had  we  no  other  proof  of  this,  the  great  and 
dignified  part  which  he  sustained  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  one  of  the  most  important  events 
recorded  among  the  annals  of  mankind,  would 
alone  have  been  sufficient  td  immortalize  his  name; 
but  when  we  take  into  the  account  his  previous 
labours  for  haifa  century,  to  illuminate  the  minds 
of  his  Fellow-Citizens,  to  prepare  them  for  the 
mighty  event,  to  nurse  them  into  greatness  by 
the  arts  of  industry  and  virtue,  to  shew  them  the 
happiness  which  lay  within  their  reach,  to  teach 
them  to  dare,  and  to  bear,  and  to  improve  success. 
— this  accumulation  of  services  has  woven  for  his 
head  a  diadem  of  such  beauty,  as  scarcely  ever 
adorned  the  brow  of  either  ancient  or  modern 
Worthy. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  life,  he  had  conceived 
the  mighty  Idea  oi  yimerican  Empire  and  Glory  \ 
but,  like  Hercules  in  the  Cradle,  he  was  ignorant 
of  his  own  Strength,  and  had  not  conceived  the 
Atchievements  and  Labors  which  awaited  him. 
He  had  not  yet  conceived  that  he  was,  one  Day, 
to  contend  with  Kings  and  Potentates  for  the 
rights  of  his  country;  to  extort  from  them  an 
Acknowledgment  of  its  Sovereignty;  and  to  sub- 
scribe 
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scribe  with  his  name  thi^  sacred  Instruments'* 
which  were  to  give  it  a  pre-eminent  rank  among 
the  Nations  of  the  Earth,  and  to  assure  its  Liber- 
ty ^nd  Independence  to  the  latest  ages! 

He  was  content  in  his  humble,  but  honourable, 
station  of  an  useful  private  citizen,  to  cherish  in 
his  own  bosom,  and  in  distant  view,  the  Idea  of 
American  Greatness ;  and  he  cherished  those  also 
in  whom  he  discovered  Ideas  congenial  to  his 
own !  Here  I  can  speak  from  grateful  experience. 
An  essay  of  mine,  in  early  youth,  anticipating 
that  bright  AEra  which  has  now  commenced^ 
when  Arts  and  Science,  Religion  and  Liberty,  all 
that  can  adorn  or  exalt  human  nature,  are  diffus- 
ing themselves  over  this  immense  Continent, 
which  fell  into  his  hands  near  forty  years  ago, 
first  procured  me  that  place  in  his  esteem,  that  fa- 
miliarity of  conversation,  and  connexion  with  him, 
both  in  public  and  private  life,  which  will  enable 
me  to  proceed,  with  some  advantage,  to  the  re^ 
maining  part  of  my  duty,  however  unqualified  ill 
other  respects. 

That  duty  would  lead  me  more  immediately  to 
contemplate  him  3iS  a.  Philosopher,  the  Founder  o£ 
that  Society,  by  whose  appointment  I  stand  here, 
and  the  venerable  conductor  of  our  labors,  thro' 
a  long  series  of  years,  in  "  the  promotion  of  use- 
ful knowledge."  But  as  we  are  honored,  on  the 
present  occasion,  with  the  presence  of  the  most 
G  illustrious 

*  The  Declaration  of  American  independence,  by  the  Congrefs 
of  the  United  States,  the  Treaties  of  Amity  and  Commerce,  fend  of 
Alliance  with  France  ;  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great- 
Btjtain,  acknowledging  the  Independence  of  America,  &g. 
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illustrious  Public  Bodies,  as  well  as  the  most  res- 
pectable Private  Citizens,  who,  having  been  alike 
benefited  by  his  services,  are  alike  interested  in 
his  memory,  I  shall  consider  him  in  three  dis- 
tinct relations: 

ist.  As  diCitizen  ofPennsjhania,  eminent  in  her 
Councils,  the  Founder  and  Patron  of  most  of  those 
useful  Institutions  which  do  honor  to  her  name. 

ad.  As  a  Citizen  oi  America^  one  of  the  chief 
and  greatest  Workmen,  in  the  foundation  and 
establishment  of  her  Empire  and  Renown. 

3d.  As  a  Citizen  of  the  Worlds  by  the  inven- 
tion of  useful  Arts,  and  the  diffusion  of  liberal  Sci- 
ence, incessantly  and  successfully  labouring  for 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  Human  Race. 

As  the  respect  due  to  the  Public  Bodies,  which 
compose  such  an  illustrious  part  of  this  Assem- 
bly, forbids  me  to  trespass  too  long  upon  their 
precious  time,  I  must  forbear  entering  upon  a  full 
detail  of  the  life  and  actions  of  this  Great  Man, 
in  those  several  relations ;  and  shall,  therefore, 
touch  but  briefly  on  those  parts  of  his  character, 
as  are  either  generally  known  in  America,  or 
have  been  already  detailed  by  his  numerous  Pane- 
gyrists, both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Virtus  vera  Nobilitas,  was  an  adage  with 
which  he  was  well  pleased.  He  considered  a  des- 
cent from  any  of  the  virtuous  Pesantry  and  vene- 
rable Yeomanry  of  Arnerica,  who  first  subdued 
the  sturdy  oaks  of  our  forests,  and  assisted  to  In- 
tro duco^' 
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troduce  Culture  and  Civilization  into  a  once  untu- 
tored Land,  as  having  more  true  Nobility  in  it, 
than  a  pedigree  which  might  be  traced  through 
the  longest  line  of  those  commonly  called  Great 
and  Noble  in  this  world. 

Descended  from  parents,  who  first  settled  ioi 
America  above  an  hundred  years  ago  ;*  he  was 
born  at  Boston^  in  January,  1706.  The  account 
of  his  education,  which  was  such  only  as  the 
common  schools  of  that  day  afforded,  the  various 
incidents  of  his  younger  years,  and  the  different 
occupations  and  professions  for  which  his  parents 
seemed  to  have  intended  him,  before  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  his  brother,  in  the  printing  business, 
at  the  age  of  12  years,  although  recorded  by  him- 
self, and  full  of  instruction,  I  shall  leave  wholly^ 
to  his  Biographers,  till  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia, 
about  the  18th  ye^r  of  his  age ;  to  which  city  he 
came  from  the  city  o^  New- York ^  partly  by  water 
and  partly  by  land  on  foot,  his  stock  of  clothes 
and  cash  at  a  very  low  ebb,  to  seek  for  employ- 
ment as  a  Journeyman-Printer,  t     But  by  indus- 

*  His  father,  Jofiah  Franklin,  fettled  in  New-England  in  1682. 
and  his  mother,  Abiah  Folger,  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  Folger,  of 
Nantucket,  one  of  the  firft  fettlcrs  of  that  country. 

f  The  account  of  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  as  drawn  up  by  the 
accurate  and  elegant  compilers  of  his  life  in  that  valuable  work,  the 
Uni'verfal  AfyJum   and   Columbian  Magazine,  publifhed  by  William 

Young,  in  Philadelphia,  is  as  follows "  After  a  paflage  of  three 

days,  he  arrived  from  Bofton  10  New-York,  and  immediately  ap- 
plied to  William  Bradford,  the  printer  of  that  place,  (who  was  the 
firft  printer  in  Pennfylvania)  who  could  give  him  no  employment, 
but  advifed  him  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  to  his  fon  Andrew  Bradford. 
From  New- York  to  Philadelphia  Frrf^J/Zw  travelled,  partly  by  water, 
and  fifty  miles  by  land  on  foot,  through  rain  and  dirt,  fufpedted  and 
in  danger  of  being  taken  into  cuftody,  as  a  runaway  fervant;  On  a 
Sunday  morning,  between  8  and  9  o'clock,  he  landed  at  Market- 
ftreet-Wharf,  ia  a  very  dirty  condition,  in  the  clothes  in  which  he 

hfvd 
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tiy  and  the  application  of  his  great  natural  talents 
to  business,  he  soon  was  enabled  to  procure  a 
Press,  and  to  stand  upon  his  own  footing. 

This  account  of  his  low  beginnings,  it  is  hoped, 
will  not  scandalize  any  of  his  respectable  fraterni- 
ty. No,  Gentlemen  ;*  but  you  will  exult  in  it 
when  you  consider  to  what  eminence  he  raised 
himself,  and  raised  his  Country,  by  the  right  use 
of  the  Press.  When  you  consider  that  the  Press 
was  the  great  instrument  which  he  employed  to 
draw  the  attention  of  Pennsylvania  to  habits  of 
virtue  and  industry  ;  to  the  institution  of  Socie- 
ties for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts ;  to  the  founding  of  Schools, 
Libraries  and  Hospitals,  for  the  diffusion  of  use- 
ful knowledge  and  the  advancement  of  humanity. 
When  you  consider  this,  you  will  "  go  and  do 
likewise;''  you  will,  with  professional  joy  and 
pride,  observe,  that  from  the  Torch  which  Fran.k- 
lin  kindled  by  the  means  of  his  Press,  in  the  New 
World,  "  Sparks  have  been  already  stolen''  (as 
the  Abbe  Fauchet  beautifully  expresses  it)  "which 
are  lighting  up  the  sacred  flame  of  Liberty,  [Vir- 
tue and  Wisdom]  over  the  entire  face  of  the 
globe."  Be  it  your  part  still  to  feed  that  torch  by 
means  of  the  Press,  till  its  divine  flame  reaches  the 
skies ! 

Vox 

had  travelled  from  New- York,  weary  and  hungry,  having  been  with- 
out reft  and  food  for  fome  time,  a  perfed  ftranger  to  every  body, 
and  his  whole  ftock  of  ca(h  confifting  of  a  Dutch  dollar.  Such  was 
the  entry  of  Benjamin  Franklin  into  Philadelphia.  From  fuch  be- 
ginnings did  he  rife  to  the  higheft  eminence  and  refpeftability,  not 
only  in  America,  but  amongft  all  civilized  nations. 

*  This  part  was  more  immediately  addreffed  to  the  Printers  of 
Philadelphia,  who  attended  as  a  body,  at  the  delivery  of  this  oration^ 
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For  the  rpwrpoSe  of  aMing  his  and  in  creasing  the 
materials  of  information,  one  of  the  first  societies 
formed  by  Dr.  Franklin^  was  in  the  year  1728, 
about  the  a2dof  his  age,  and  was  called  the  JUN- 
TO. It  consisted  of  a  select  number  of  his  young- 
er friends,  who  met  weeldy  for  the  ''  Discussion 
of  Questions  in  Morality,  Politics  and  Natural 
Philosophy, "  The  Number  was  limited  to  twelve 
members,  who  were  bound  together  in  all  the  ties  of 
friendship,  and  engaged  to  assist  each  other,  not 
only  in  mutualcommunication  of  knowledge,  but 
in  all  their  worldly  undertakings.  This  society, 
after  having  subsisted  forty  years,  and  having  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  some  veiy  great  men, 
besides  Dr.  Franklin  himself,  became  at  last  the 
foundation  of  ihe.  American  Philosophical  Society^ 
now  assembled  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  his 
memorv.  A  book  containing  many  of  the  ques- 
tions discussed  by  the  Junto  was,  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Philosophical  Society^  deli- 
vered into  my  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
digested,  and  in  due  time  published  among  trans- 
actions of  that  body.  Many  of  the  questions  are 
curious  and  curiously  handled ;  such  as  the  fol- 
ios- 

Is  Sound  a.n  entity  or  body? 

.   How  may  the  phoenomena  of  vapors  be-^xplain- 
^        ed? 

Is  Self-interest  the  rudder  that  steers  m^nklrid, 
the  universal  monarch  to  whom  a-U 4.te  tributaries  ? 

Which  is  the  best  form  of  government,    arici 

what  was  that  form  which  first  prevailed  among 

mankind  ?  /- 

Can 
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Can  any  one  particular  form  of  government  suit 
all  mankind  ? 

What  is  the  reason  that  the  tides  rise  higher  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  than  in  the  Bay  of  Delaware? 

Is  the  emission  of  paper  money  safe  ? 

What  is  the  reason  that  men  of  the  greatest 
knowledge  are  not  the  most  happy? 

How  may  the  possession  of  the  Lakes  be  improv- 
ed to  our  advantage? 

Why  are  tumultuous,  uneasy  sensations  united 
with  our  desires? 

Whether  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  Philosophy 
to  eradicate  the  passions? 

How  may  smoaky  chimnies  be  best  cured? 

Why  daes  the  flam^e  of  a  candle  tend  upwards 
in  a  spire  ? 

Which  is  least  criminal,  a  bad  action  joined 
with  a  good  intention,  or  a  good  action  with  a 
bad  intention? 

Is  it  consistent  with  the  principles  of  liberty  in 
a  free  government,  to  punish  a  man  as  a  libeller, 
when  he  speaks  the  truth? 

These,  and  such  similar  questions  of  a  very 
mixt  nature,  being  proposed  in  one  evening,  were 
generally  discussed  the  succeeding  evening,  and 
the  substance  of  the  arguments  entered  in  their 


books. 
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But  Dr.  Franklin  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  tli^ 
institution  of  this  literaiy  club  for  the  improvement 
of  himself  and  a  few  of  his  select  friends.  He 
proceeded  year  after  year,  in  the  projecting  and 
establishing  other  institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  at  large. 

Thus  in  i73i,  he  set  on  foot  the  "  Libraiy 
Company  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia/'  a  most  im- 
portant institution  to  all  ranks  of  people ;  giving 
them  access,  at  a  small  expence,  to  books  on  eve- 
ry useful  subject;  amounting  in  the  whole  to  near 
ten  thousand  volumes  and  the  number  daily  en- 
creasing.  The  affairs  of  the  company  have  been 
managed  from  the  beginning  by  Directors  of  the 
most  respectable  characters.  Their  estate  is  now 
of  very  considerable  value;  they  have  erected  an 
elegant  house,  and  over  the  front  door  of  the 
building,  have  prepared  a  niche  for  the  statue  of 
their  venerable  founder;  who,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  this  company,  still  proceeded  to  promote 
other  establishments  and  associations,  such  as 
Fire-Companies ;  the  Nightly-Watch  for  the  City 
of  Philadelphia ;  a  Plan  for  cleaning,  lighting  and 
ornamenting  the  streets,  and  an  Association  for 
Insuring  Houses  against  damages .  by  fire;  to 
which,  as  collateral,  he  soon  afterwards  added 
his  plan  for  improving  Chimnies  and  Fire-Places, 
which  was  first  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1745, 
entitled  "  An  Account  of  the  new-invented  Penn- 
sylvania Fire-Places ;"  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Open-Stoves  n<^.3tn  general  use,  to  the  comfort 
of^  thousands,  v4|p,  assembled  round  them  in  the 
wintry  night,  bless  the  name  of  the  Inventor 
which  they  yet  bear!  The 
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The  next  instilution,  in  the  foundation  of 
which  he  was  the  principal  agent,  was  the  Aca- 
demy and  Charitable  School  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  the  plan  of  which  he  drew  up  and  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1749,  as  "  suitable  to  the  state 
of  an  Infant-Country:"  But  looking  forward,  as 
he  did  in  all  his  plans,  to  a  more  improved  state 
of  society,  he  declared  this  Academy  to  be  "  in- 
tended as  a  foundation  for  posterity  to  erect  a 
College  or  Seminary  of  Learning  more  extensive, 
and  suitable  to  future  circumstances;"  and  the 
same  was  accordingly  erected  into  a  College,  or  Se- 
minary of  Universal  Learning,  upon  the  most  en- 
larged and  liberal  plan ,  abou  t  hve  years  afterwards. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  is  the  next  monu- 
ment of  his  philanthropy  and  public  spirit;  for 
the  establishment  and  endowment  of  which,  he 
was  happily  instrumental  in  obtaining  a  Legisla- 
tive sanction  and  grant,  by  his  great  influence  in 
the  General  Assembly,  in  the  year  1752. 

These  various  institutions^  which  do  so  much 
honor  to  Pennsylvania,  he  projected  and  saw 
completed,  during  the  fust  twenty  years  of  his  re- 
sidence in  this  State.  Many  more  must  have 
been  his  good  offices  and  actions  among  his 
friends  and  fellow-citizens  during  that  period, 
which  were  done  in  secret  and  of  which  no  record 
remains:  But  they  went  before  him  to  heaven, 
and  are  written  in  durable  char^Cjfcers  by  the  pen 
of  the  recording  Angel,  '^ 

A  Ufe 
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A  life  so  assiduously  employed  in  devising  and 
executing  schemes  for  the  public. good,  could  not 
fail  to  aid  him  in  his  political  career.  He  first  be- 
came Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  then  a 
member  of  the  same  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  space  of  fourteen  years  successively. 

In  1744,  a  Spanish  privateer,  having  entered 
the  Bay  of  Delaware,  ascended  as  high  as  New- 
Castle,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  citizens  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. On  occasion  of  this  alarm,  he  wrote 
his  first  Political  pamphlet  called  Plain  Truths  to 
exhort  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  bearing  of  arms ; 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  those  military  asso- 
ciations which  followed,  at  different  times,  for 
the  defence  of  the  country. 

His  popularity  was  now  great  among  all  parties 
and  denominations  of  men.  But  the  unhappy 
divisions  and  disputes  which  commenced  in  the 
Provincial  Politics  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year 
1754,  obliged  him  soon  afterwards  to  chuse  his 
party.  He  managed  his  weapons  like  a  veteran 
combatant',  nor  w^as  he  opposed  with  unequal 
strength  or  skill.  The  debates  of  that  day  have 
been  read  and  admired  as  among  the  most  master- 
ly compositions  of  the  kind,  which  our  language 
affords  ;  but  it  is  happy  f^Ms,  at  the  present  day, 
that  the  subject  of  them  ^^pb  longer  interesting; 
and  if  it  w:ere,  he  who  now  addresses  you  was  too 
much  an  actor  in  the  scene  to  be  fit  for  the  discussion 
of  it.  Dr.  Franklin^  by  the  appointment  of  the 
General  Assembly,  quitted  the  immediate  Held  of 
controversy,  and^in  June  1757  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, to  contest  his  point  at  the  Court  of  Great- 
Britain,  where  he  continued  for  several  years  with 
D  various 
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various  success  in  the  business  of  his  agency.  In 
the  summer  of  176^2,  he  returned  to  America ; 
but  the  disputes  which  had  so  long  agitated  the 
Province,  far  from  being  quieted  by  his  former 
tnission,  continued  to  rage  with  greater  violence 
than  ever,  and  he  was  again  appointed  by  the 
Assembly  to  resume  his  agency  at  the  Court  of 
Great-Britain.  Much  opposition  was  made  to  his 
re-appointment;  which  seems  greatly  to  have  af- 
fected his  feelings ;  as  it  came  from  men  with 
whom  he  had  long  been  connected  both  in  public 
and  private  life,  "  the  very  ashes  of  whose  form- 
er friendship,"  he  declared,  "  that  he  revered.'' 
His  pathetic  Farewell  to  Pennsylvania  on  the  5th 
of  November,  17(^4,  the  day  before  his  departure, 
is  a  strong  proof  of  the  agitation  of  his  mind  on 
this  occasion. 

"  I  am  now,"  says  he,  ''  to  take  leave  (per- 
haps a  last  leave)  of  the  country  I  love,  and  in 
which  I  have  spent  the  greatest  part  of  my  life. 
Esto  perpetua  !  I  wish  every  kind  of  prosperity  to 
mj  friends y  and  I  forgive  my  enemies.''^ 

But  under  whatsoever  circumstances  this  se- 
cond embassy  was  undertaken,  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  measure  pre-ordained  in  the  councils  of 
Heaven;  and  it  will  })e  forever  remembered,  to 
the  honor  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  Agent  se- 
lected to  assert  and  defend  the  Rights  of  a  single 
Province,  at  the  Court  of  Great-Britain,  became 
the  bold  Asserter  of  the  Rights  of  America  in 
general;  "  and,  beholding  the  fetters  that  were 
forging  for  her,  conceived  the  magnanimous  tho't 
of  rending  them  asunder  before   they  could  be 

rivetted.'* 
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rivetted."*     And  this  brings  us  to  consider  him.^ 
in  a  more  enlarged  view,  viz. 

Secondly — As  a  Citizen  o^  America^  one  of  the 
chief  and  greatest  workmen  in  the  foundation  and 
establishment  of  her  empire  and  renown. 

But  on  this  head  little  need  be  said  on  the  pre* 
sent  occasion.  The  subject  has  been  already  ex«- 
hausted  by  his  Eulogists,  even  in  distant  coun- 
tries. His  opposition  to  the  Stamp-Act^  his  no- 
ble defence  at  the  Liberties  of  America,  at  the 
bar  ofParliament,  and  his  great  services,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  during  the  Revolution,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  further  mention  in  this  as- 
sembly, or  in  the  presence  of  so  many  of  his 
competitors  and  fenow-labourers  in  the  great 
work.  I  hasten,  therefore,  to  consider  him  iH 
another  illustrious  point  of  view,  viz. 

Thirdly — As  a  Citizen  of  the  World— sue- 
cessfuUy  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
human  race,  by  the  diffusion  of  liberal  science 
and  the  invention  of  useful  arts — . 
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Endowed  with  a  penetrating  and  inquisitive  ge- 
nius, speculative  and  philosophical  subjects  en- 
aged  his  early  attention  ;  but  he  loved  them  on- 
y  as  they  were  useful,  and  pursued  them  no  far- 
ther than  as  he  found  his  researches  applicable'  to 
some  substantial  purpose  in  life.  His  stock  of 
knowledge  and  the  fruits  of  his  investigations,  he 
never  hoarded  up  for  his  own  private  use.  What- 
ever he  discovered — whatever  he  considered  as 
beneficial  to  mankind — fresh  as  it  was  conceived, 

or 

*  Abbe  Fauchet. 
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or  brought  forth  in  his  own  mind,  he  commu- 
nicated to  his  fellow-citizens,  by  means  of  his 
News-Papers  and  Almanacs,  in  delicate  and  palat- 
able morsels,  for  the  advancement  of  industry, 
frugality  and  other  republican  virtues ;  and  at  a 
future  day,  as  occasion  might  require,  he  would 
collect  and  digest  the  parts,  and  set  out  the  whole 
into  one  rich  feast  of  useful  maxims  and  practical 
wisdom. 

Of  this  kind  is  his  celebrated  Address,  entitled 
'''  The  Way  to  Wealth^''  which  is  a  collection 
or  digest  of  the  various  Sentences,  Proverbs  and 
wise  Maxims,  which  during  a  course  of  many 
years,  he  had  occasionally  published,  in  his  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac^  on  topics  of  Industry,  Fru^ 
gality  and  the  Duty  of  minding  one's  own  Busi- 
ness. Had  he  never  WTitten  any  thing  more  than 
this  admirable  address,  it  would  have  ensured 
him  immortality  as — The  Farmers  Philosopher, 
the  Rural  Sage^  the  Yeoman  s  and  Peasant's  Ora- 
cle, 

But  greater  things  lay  before  him,  although  as 
a  Philosopher,  as  well  as  a  politician,  he  remained 
unconscious  of  the  plenitude  of  his  own  strength 
and  talents,  until  called  into  Rirther  exertions  by 
the  magnitude  of  future  objects  and  occasions. 

There  is  something  worthy  of  observation  in 
the  progress  of  Science  and  human  Genius.    As  in 
the  natural  world  there  is  a  variety  and  succes- 
sion of  seeds  and  crops  for  different  soils  and  sea- 
sons ' 
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sons  ;  so  (if  the  comparison*  may  be  allowed)  in 
the  philosophical  world,  there  have  been  diffe- 
rent aeras  for  seed-time  and  harvest  of  the  diffe- 
rent branches  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  in  countries  far  distant  from  each 
other,  different  men  have  fallen  into  the  same 
tracks  of  Science,  and  have  made  similar  and  cor- 
respondent discoveries,  at  the  same  periods  of 
time,  without  the  least  communication  with  each 
other.  Whether  it  be  that,  at  the  proper  season 
of  vegetation  for  those  different  branches,  there 
be  a  kind  of  intellectual  or  mental  farina  disse- 
minated, which  falling  on  congenial  spirits  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe,  take  root  at  the  same 
"time,  and  spring  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
perfection,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil 
and  the  aptitude  of  the  season? 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  174^,  till  about 
twenty  years  afterwards,  was  the  j4Era  of  Electri- 
city^ as  noother  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy  was 
so  much  cultivated  during  that  period.  In  Ame- 
rica, and  in  the  mind  of  Franklin^  it  found  a 
rich  bed:  The  seed  took  root  and  sprung  into  a 
great  Tree,  before  he  knew  that  similar  seeds 
had  vegetated,  or  risen  to  any  height  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Before  that  period.  Philosophers  amused  them- 
selves only  with  the  smaller  phoenomena  of  £/ec- 
tricity ;  such  as  relate  to  the  attraction  of  light 
bodies ;  the  distances  to  which  such  attraction- 
would  extend ;  the  luminous  appearances  produc- 
ed by  the  excited  ^lass  tube  ;  and  the  firing  spi- 
rits and  inflammable  air  by  Electricity,      Little 

more 

*  "  Grant  but  as  many  kinds  of  mindi  as  wo/J." »Pope. 
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more  was  known  on  this  subject,  than  Tkaleshsid 
discovered  2000  years  before;  that  certam  bo- 
dies^ such  as  Amber  and  Glass  had  this  attractive 
quality.  Our  most  indefatigable  searchers  intp 
Bature,  who  in  other  branches  seemed  to  have 
explored  her  profoundest  depths,  were  content 
■with  what  was  known  in  former  ages  of  Electrici- 
!y,  without  advancing  any  thing  new  of  their 
own.  Sufficient  Data  and  Experiments  were  wantr 
ing  to  reduce  the  doctrine  and  phoeno«ena  o{ 
Blectricity  into  any  Rules  or  System ;  and  to  ap- 
ply them  to  any  beneficial  purposes  in  life.  This 
great  achievement,  which  had  eluded  the  industry 
and  abilities  of  a  Boyle  and  a  Newton^  was  re- 
served for  2l  Franklin,  With  that  diligence,  inge- 
nuity,, and  strength  of  judgment,  for  v^hich  he 
was  distinguished  in  all  his  undertakings,  he  com- 
menced his  experiments  and  discoveries  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1 74^;  led  thereto,  ashe  tells 
lis,  by  following  the  directions  of  his  friend,  Pe* 
ler  Collinson  of  London,  in  the  use  of  an  Elecr 
fric-Tube,  which  that  benevolent  Philosopher  had 
presented -to  the  Library-Company  of  Philadelphia. 
The  assiduity  with  v^^hich  he  prosecuted  his  in- 
vestigations, appears  from  his  fu'st  letter  to  Mr. 
Collinson^  of  March  28  th,   1747* 

*^  For  my  own  part,  says  he,  I  never  was  be- 
fore engaged  in  any  study  that  so  totally  engross- 
ed my  attention  and  my  time,  as  this  has  lately 
done.  For,  what  with  making  experiments,  when 
I  can  be  alone,  and  repeating  them  to  my  friends 
and  acquaintance,  who,  from  the  novelty  of  the 
tiling,  come  continually  in  crouds  to  see  them,  I 
iiave  for  some  months  past  had  leisure  for  little 

else." 
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else."  He  had  a  delight  in  communicating  his 
discoveries  to  his  friends  ;  and  such  was  his  man- 
ner of  communication,  with,  that  winning  modes- 
ty, that  he  appeared  rather  seeking  to  acquire  in- 
formation himself  than  to  give  it  to  others ;  w^lilcli 
gave  him  a  great  advantage  in  his  way  of  reason- 
ina;  over  those  who  followed  a  more  donmatic 
manner. 

"  Possibly,"  he  would  say,  ''  these  experi- 
ments may  not  be  new  to  you,  as,  among  the 
numbers  daily  employed  in  such  observations  on 
your  side  the  water,  it  is  probable  some  one  or 
other  has  hit  on  them  before."  From  the  begir:- 
ning  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  observed  the  sar.ie 
modest  and.  cautious  method  of  communication. 
The  first  Philosophical  Paper  inserted  in  his  col- 
lection, in  1756,  is  entitled  ''  Physical  and  Me- 
teorological Observations,  Conjectures  and  Sup- 
positions;" and  his  last  at  Passy  in  1784,  are  of 
a  similar  title,  viz. — ''  Meteorological  Imagina- 
tions and  Conjectures.  Loose  Thoughts  on  an 
Universal  Fluid,"  and  the  like. 

But  I  return  to  the  account  of  his  electrical  la- 
bours, and  the  materials  on  which  they  were 
g-^unded.  P^on  Kliest,  about  the  latter  end  cF 
the  year  i'745,  had  accidentally  discovered  som^ 
of  the  powers  and  properties  of  what  is  called  tha^ 
Leyden-Phial,  and  sent  an  account  of  the  same  to 
LiebsrkhumX  Berlin,  which  soon  made  this  brancli 
of  science  more  interesting.  As  soon  as  the  ac- 
count of  this  discovery  reached  America,  (togg- 
ther  vv^iib  Mr.  Collinsons  Trtbe)  it  excited  no  les^" 
curiosity  here,  than  it  had  done  in  Europe-,  anJ 
Dr.  FrarMia^-^YiiQS  to  his  friend  Collinsoii  in  Sep- 
tember, 
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tember,  1747^  '*  that  no  less  than  one  hundred 
large  Glass  Tubes  had  been  sold  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  space  of  four  months  preceeding."  But 
although  P^on  Kliest  had  discovered  some  proper- 
ties of  this  Phial,  and  Muschenbroek^  to  his  cost, 
had  experienced  others  (by  which  the  Phial  or 
Bottle  received  his  name)  it  remained  for  Dr.. 
Franklin  to  discover  its  true  principles,  and  hovv^, 
by  means  of  it,  to  accumiulate,  retain  and  dis- 
charge any  quantity  of  the  Electric  Fluid,,  with 
safety.  The  account  of  this  Discovery  and  of  the 
experiments  on  which  it  was  founded,  he  com- 
municates to  Mr.  Collinson^  in  his  letter  of  Sep- 
tember i,  1747?  vvith  his  usual  caution  and  mo- 
desty, in  the  following  terms. — - 

*'  The  necessary  trouble  of  copying  loilg  letters, 
which,  perhaps,  when  they  come  to  your  hands 
may  contain  nothing  new,  or  worth  your  reading 
(so  quick  is  the  progress  made  with  you  in  Elec- 
tricity) half  discourages  me  from  writing  more  on 
that  subject.  Yet  I  cannot  forbear  adding  a  few 
observations  on  M.  Muschenbroek's  wonderRil 
Bottle."  In  this  letter,  he  discloses  the  whole 
magical  powers  of  this  Bottle  ;  by  proving  that  it 
would  receive  an  accumulation  of  the  Electric 
Fluid  on  the  inside ^  only  as  it  discharged  an  e- 
qual  quantity  from  the  outside.  This  discovery 
gave  him  the  greatest  advantages  over  all  the  Elec- 
tricians of  Europe.  It  put  into  his  hands  (as  it 
were)  the  key  which  opened  into  all  the  secrets 
of  Electricity,  and  enabled  him  to  make  his  suc- 
ceeding Experiments,  with  a  sure  Aim,  while  his 
brethren  in  Europe  were  groping  in  the  dark,  and 
some  of  them  failing  Martyrs  to  their  experiments^ 

He 
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He  was  the  first  who  fired  gun-powder,  gave 
magnetism  to  needles  of  steel,  melted  metals,  and 
killed  animals  of  considerable  size,  by  means  of 
Electricity.  He  was  the  first  who  informed  Elec- 
tricians and  the  world  in  general  of  the  power  of 
Metalline-Points,  in  conducting  the  Electric  Flu- 
id; acknowiegdingat  the  same  time,  with  a  can- 
dor worthy  of  true  Philosophy,  that  he  received 
the  first  information  of  this  Power  from  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Hopkinson^'*^  who  had  used  such  Points,  ex- 
pecting by  their  means  to  procure  a  more  pow- 
erful and  concentrated  discharge  of  the  Leyden- 
Phial  ;  but  found  the  effect  to  be  directly  contra- 
ry. It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  discovery  of  this 
wonderful  Power  of  Metalline-Points,  in  carrying 
off  and  silently  dispersing  the  Electric-Fluid  when 
accumulated,  and  the  similarity  and  resemblance 
which  he  obsei-ved  between  the  effects  of  Light- 
ningand  Electricity,  which  first  suggested  to  him 
the  sublime  and  astonishing  Idea  of  draining  the 
Cloudsof  their  jF/re,  and  disarming  the  Thunderoi 
its  Terrors  ;  flattering  himself  at  the  same  time 
with  the  pleasing  hopes  of  gratif)'ing  a  desire,  long 
before  become  habitual  to  him,  of  rendering  this 
discovery  in  some  manner  useful  and  beneficial  to 
his  Fellow-Creatures.  This  appears  by  his  Notes 
of  Nov.  7,  1749,  when  enumerating  all  the  known 
particulars  of  resemblance  between  Lightningand 

Electricity,  he  concludes   with    saying "  The 

Electric  Fluid  is  attracted  by  Points,     We  do  not 
E  know 


*  "  This  Power  of  Points,  to  throw  off  the  Electrical  Fire,  was 
firft  communicated  to  me  by  my  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hopkinion,  fince  deceafed  ;  whofe  vircue  and  integrity,  in  every  fla- 
tion  of  life,  public  and  private,  will  ever  make  his  memory  dear  to 
thofe  who  knew  him,  and  knew  hovv  to  value  him." 
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know  whether  this  Property  be  in  Lightning  ; 
but  since  they  agree  in  all  the  particiilars  in  which 
we  can  already  compare  them,  it  is  possible  that 
they  agree  likewise  in  this :  Let  the  Experiment  be 
made."  Difficulties,  without  doubt,  occuredin 
making  this  Experiment,  both  as  to  the  manner 
and  least  expensive  way  of  reaching  the  Clouds 
with  his  Points \  forwedo  notfmd  thathe  accom- 
plished his  grand  Experiment  till  in  June  1752. 
In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Collinson,  not  dated,  but 
probably  written  in  1749?  he  communicates  his 
* '  Observations  and  Suppositions  towards  forming 
anew  Hypothesis,  for  explaining  the  several  Phoe- 
nomenaof  Thunder-Gusts  \'  which  was  followed 
in  July,  1750,  by  another  Letter  to  the  same,  con- 
taining "  Opinions  and  Conjectures  concerning 
the  Properties  and  Effects  of  the  Electric  Matter," 
and  giving  particular  directions  for  determining 
whe  ther  Clouds  con  taining  L/^/z^^m^are  electrified 
or  not;  for  ascertaining  of  which,  his  idea  at  this 
time  was,  "  the  placing  a  pointed  Iron-Rod  on  some 
high  Tower  or  Steeple,  and  attempting  to  draw 
Sparks  from  it,''  there  being  at  that  time  no  lofty 
spires  in  Philadelphia.  But  his  ever-inventive-ge- 
nius,  which  could  derive  Lessons  of  Philosophy 
even  from  the  Play  of  Children,  soon  furnished  him 
with  a  more  simple  and  less  expensive  Method: 
For  in  June  1752,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  an 
approachingThunder-Storm,  to  walk  into  a  Field, 
where  there  was  a  Shed  convenient  for  his  Purpose. 
Dreading  the  ridicule  which  too  commonly  attends 
unsuccessful  attempts  in  Science,  he  communicat- 
ed his  intended  Experiment  to  no  Person  but  his 
Son,  who  assisted  him  in  raising  a  Kite^  which  he 

had 
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had  prepared  of  a  large  Silk-Handkerchief,  extend- 
ed by  two  Cross-Sticks.  After  waiting  for  some 
time,  and  almost  beginning  to  despair  of  success, 
he  drew  the  fust  Spark  with  his  Knuckle  from  a 
Key  suspended  to  the  S  tring  of  the  Ki  te.  Ano  ther 
and  another  succeeded;  and  as  the  string  became 
wet,  he  collected  Fire  copiously.  What  must 
have  been  his  raptures  on  the  success  of  this  grand 
Experiment ;  leading  him  to  anticipate  that  happy 
and  beneficent  application  of  the  Principles  o^  Elec- 
tricity^ to  \h.Q  saving  oi  Life  and  Property^  which' 
alone  would  have  recorded  his  Name  among  the 
Benefactors  of  Mankind  ;  even  if  his  Discoveries  of 
those  Principles  could  never  have  been  extended 
or  applied  to  any  other  useful  purpose  in  the  world. 
Similar  must  his  raptures  have  been  to  those  of 
aJVe{Wo/z,  when  by  applying  the  Laws  o^  Gravita- 
tion ^ind  Projection  fust  to  the  Moon,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  extend  them  to  the  whole  Solar-System,  as 
is  beautifully  described  by  the  Poet 

What  were  his  raptures  then  !  how  pure  !  how  ftrong  ! 
And  what  the  Triumphs  of  old  Greece  and  Rome 

With  his  compar'd When  nature  and  her  Laws 

Stood  all  fubdued  by  Him,  and  open  laid 
Their  every  latent  Glory  to  his  view. 

All-inteileftual  Eye  ;  our  Solar  round 
Firft  gazing  thro',  he  by  the  blended  Power 
Of  Gravitation  and  Projeffion  faw 
The  whole  in  filent  Harmony  revolve. 
Firft  to  the  neighboring  Moon  this  mighty  Key 
He  firft  applied.     Behold  !  it  turn'd 
The  fecret  wards  ;  it  open'd  wide  the  courfe 
And  various  Afpefts  of  the  Queen  of  Night; 
Whether  fhe  wanes  into  a  fcanty  Orb 
Or,  waxing  broad,  with  her  pale  fliadowy  Light, 
In  a  foft  Deluge  overflows  the  Sky. 

Dr.  Franklin's  Letters,  giving  an  account  of  his 
Electrical  Experiments  and  Discoveries,  and,  a- 
mong  the  rest,  of  this  grand  experiment  of  drawing 

Electricity 
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Eleetrieityfroffl  'die  Clouds,  were  soon  published 
in  Europe,  and  translated  into  different  Languages. 
' '  Nothing  was  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  Elec- 
tricity/" says  Dr.  Priestly,  "  which  was  more  ge- 
nerally read  and  admiredin  all  parts  of  Europe,  than 
those  Letters.  Electricians  every  where  employed 
themselves  in  repeating  his  Experiments,  or  exhi^ 
biting  them  for  money.  All  the  world,  in  a  man- 
ner, and  even  Kings  themselves,  flocked  to  see 
them,  and  all  returned  full  of  admiration  for  the 
Inventor  of  them. " 


Amidst  this  general  admiration,  Dr.  Franklin 
himself  con  tinned  to  communicate  his  Rnowlege 
and  Discoveries  under  the  humble  appellation  of 
Conjectures  or  Guesses  :  But  no  man  ever  made 
bolder  or  happier  Guesses,  either  in  Philosophy  or 
Politics :  He  was  likewise  a  bold  Experimenter  in 
both.  He  had  by  accident  received  a  discharge  of 
two  of  his  large  electrical  Jars  through  his  head, 
which  struck  him  to  the  ground,  but  did  him  no 
lasting  injury.  He  had  likewise  seen  a  young  wo- 
man receive  a  still  greater  shock  or  discharge  of 
Electricity  through  her  head,  which  she  had  in- 
advertently brought  too  near  the  Conductor,  which 
knocked  her  down  ;  but  she  instantly  got  up,  and 
complained  of  nothingfurther.  This  encouraged 
him  to  make  the  Experiment  on  six  men  at  the 
same  time,  the  first  placing  his  Hand  on  the  Head 
of  the  second,  and  so  on.  He  then  discharged  his 
two  Jars,  by  layinghis  Conducting  Rod  on  the  Head 
of  the  first  Man.  They  all  dropt  together ;  think- 
ing they  had  been  struck  down,  as  it  were,  by 

some 
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5ome  kind  of  Magic,  or  secret  operation  of  Nature ; 
declaring  when  they  rose  that  they  had  neither  seen 
the  flash,  nor  heard  the  report  of  any  Discharge, 

For  his  manner  of  delivering  his  Philosophical 
Opinions,  under  the  humble  appellation  o^Conjec- 
tures  3ind  Suppositions,  he  makes  the  following  A- 
pology,  more  humble  still.  "  I  own  (says  he,  in 
one  of  his  Letters)  that  I  have  too  strong  a  pen- 
chant to  hmldins,  Hypotheses :  They  indulge  my 
natural  Indolence/''  But //z^o/e/^ce  was  no  part 
of  his  character;  and  his  success  in  this  metliod 
o^ philosophizing  will  rescue  it  from  much  of  the 
reproach  which  has  been  too  liberally  cast  upon 
it.  Without  forming  Hypotheses,  experimental 
Philosophy,  would  only  be  a  jumble  of  Facts,  ran- 
ged under  no  heads,  nor  disposed  into  any  system. 
Dr.  Franklin,  without  troubling  himself  with 
Mathematical  Speculations,  or  shewing  any  in- 
clination towarcls  them,  nevertheless  reasoned 
with  all  the  accuracy  and  precision  of  the  deep- 
est Mathematician.  And  although  he  might  be 
sometimes  mistaken  where  the  truth  could  be 
developed  only  by  the  help  o^  pure  Mathematics, 
yet  he  was  rarely  mistaken  mhis Mechanical 3indi 
Philosophical  Deductions. 

Being  on  Ship-board  in  the  year  il5j,  an  acci- 
dent gave  him  occasion  to  observe  the  wonderful 
effect  of  Oil,  instilling  the  waves  of  the  Sea.  He 
immediately  determined  to  make  Experiments  to 
elucidate  this  new^  property  ofOil,  which  he  did  with 
success  ;  and  the  philosophical  World  is  indebted 
to  him  for  being  now  fully  acquainted  with  a  Fact, 
which,  althongh  not  unknown  to  Plutarch  and 
Plinj,  could  for  ages  past  have  been  known  only 

anions 
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among  the  Dutch  Fishermen,  and  a  few  Seamen 
of  other  Nations. 

His  Enquiries  and  Discoveries  were  confined  to 
no  limits  or  subjects.  Through  all  the  Elements : 
In  the  Fire  and  in  the  TVater^  in  the  Air  and  in 
the  Earthy  he  sought  for  and  he  found  new  and 
beneficial  Knowledge. 

He  discovered  that  unaccountable  Agitation  of 
ihe  two  Surfaces  in  Contact^  when  a  quantity  of 
Oil  floats  on  Water  in  a  Vessel. 

He  found  the  Pulse-Glass  in  Germany,  and 
introduced  it  into  England,  with  Improvements 
of  his  own. 

He  discovered  that  equal  and  congenial  Bodies 
acquired  different  Degrees  of  Heat  from  the  Sun's 
Rays,  according  to  their  different  Colours. 

His  Improvements  in  Chimnies,  Stoves,  etc. 
have  been  already  noticed. 

He  made  Experiments  to  shew,  that  Boats  are 
drawn  with  more  difficulty  in  small  Canals^  than 
in  greater  Bodies  of  Water. 

He  made  and  published  Experiments  for  im- 
proving the  Art  of  Swimmings  and  for  allaying 
Thirst  by  bathing  in  Sea-Water. 

He  published  Observations  on  the  gradual  Pro- 
gress of  North-East  Storms  along  the  American 
Coasts,  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  Wind  ; 
and  likewise  to  ascertain  the  Course,  Velocity, 
and  Temperature  of  the  Gulf-Stream^  for  the 
benefit  of  Naviiiation. 

He 
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He  contrived  Experiments,  and  recommended 
them  to  the  late  Dr.  Ingenhauz,  for  determining 
the  relative  Powers  of  different  Metals  for  con- 
ducting Heat,  which  w^ere  accordingly  made. 

He  revived  and  improved  the  Harmonica^  or 
Glassichord,  and  extended  his  Speculations  to  the 
finer  Arts  ;  shewing  that  he  could  taste  and  cri- 
ticise even  the  Compositions  of  a  Handel  ! 

He  left  behind  him  some  very  curious  Thoughts 
and  Conjectures  concerning  "  kn  Universal  Flu- 
id ;  the  Original  Formation  of  the  Earth,  and  how 
far,  from  attentive  Observations  made  during  the 
Summer^  it  may  be  possible  to  foretell  the  Mild- 
ness or  Severity  of  the  following  Winter.'" 
These  were  the  Fruits  of  some  of  his  leisure  hours 
at  Passj,  during  his  Ministry  at  the  Court  of 
France,  where  his  time  in  general  w^as  devoted, 
with  the  greatest  dignity,  and  the  most  splendid 
success,  to  the  political  objects  of  his  mission. 

That  success  was  much  promoted  by  the  high 
Reputation  which  he  sustained  as  a  Patriot  and 
Philosopher  amon^  the  Patriots  and  Philosophers 
of  a  generous  and  enlightened  Nation.  Of  this 
the  fullest  Testimony  is  to  be  found  in  the  Let- 
ters of  Condoleance  on  his  Death,  from  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  that  Country,  to  the  Presi- 
dent a.nd  Congress  of  the  UnitedStates ;  and  the  pub- 
lic Mourning  decreed  on  that  occafion .an  Ho- 
nor, perhaps  the  first  of  the  kind  which  has  e- 
ver  been  paid  by  a  public  body  of  one  Nation  to  a 
Citizen  of  another.  But  all  nations  consi- 
dered themselves  as    being    interested   in   him, 

and 
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and  the  Homage  was  therefore  more  justly  due 
to  his  Manes  and  his  Name  !  And  here  I  can- 
not suppress  another  Testimony  of  the  Venera- 
tion, and  Esteem  in  which  his  Character  was  held 
by  all  Ranks  of  People  in  France  ;  as  I  have  re- 
ceived it  from  his  illustrious  Successor^  in  the  Mi- 
nistry  to  that  Nation. 

"  I  feel,  says  lie,  both  the  wish  and  the  duty 
to  communicate,  in  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest, whatever,  within  my  knowledge,  might 
render  Justice  to  the  memory  of  our  great  Coun- 
tryman Dr.  Franklin  ;  in  whom  Philosophy  has  to 
deplore  one  of  its  principal  Luminaries  extin- 
guished. But  my  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
interesting  Facts  of  his  Life  have  not  been  equal 
to  my  desire  of  making  them  known. 

"  I  can  only,  therefore,  testify  in  general,  that 
there  appeared  to  me  more  Ficspect  and  Venera- 
tion attached  to  the  Character  o^  Dr.  Franklin 
in  France,  than  to  that  of  any  other  Person  in 
the  same  Country,  foreign  or  native.  I  had  op- 
portunities of  knowing  particularly  how  far  these 
Sentiments  were  felt,  by  the  foreign  Ambassa- 
dors and  Ministers  at  the  Court  of  Versailles. 
The  Fable  of  his  Capture  by  the  Algerines,  pro- 
pagated by  the  English  News-Papers,  excited  no 
Uneasiness,  as  it  was  seen  at  once  to  be  a  Dish 
cookM  up  to  please  certain  Readers  ;  but  noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  anxiety  of  his  Diplomatic 
Brethren  on  a  subsequent  Report  of  his  Death, 
which,  although  premature,  bore  some  marks  of 
authenticity. 

"  I  found 

*   Mr.  JefFerfon, 
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**  1  found  the  Ministers  of  France  equally  Im- 
pressed with  his  Talents  and  Integrity.  .The 
Count  de  Vergennes,  particularly, gave  me  repeat- 
ed and  unequivocal  aemonstrations  of  his  entire 
confidence  in  him. 

*'  When  he  left  Pnssj,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Village  had  lost  its  Patriarch.  Gn  taking  leave 
of  the  Courtj  which  he  did  by  Letter,  the  King 
ordered  him  to  be  handsomely  complimented,  and 
furnished  him  withaLzV/erand  Mules  of  his  own, 
the  only  kind  of  conveyance  the  state  of  his  Health 
could  bear, 

"  The  Succession  to  Dr.  Franklin,  at  the 
Court  of  France,  was  an  excellent  School  of  Hu- 
mility to  me.  On  being  presented  to  any  one, 
as  the  Minister  of  America,  the  common-place 
Question  was  *'  c'est  vous,  Monsieur,  qui  rem- 
placez  le  Docteur  Franklin  ?"— it  is  you,  Sir,  who 
replace  Doctor  Franklin  !  I  generally  answered 
_*'  No  one  can  replace  Him,  Sir  •,  I  am  only 
his  Successor.'' 

"  1  could  here  relate  a  number  of  those  bons 
mots,  with  which  he  was  used  to  charm  every 
Society,  as  having  heard  many  of  them  ;  but 
these  are  not  your  object.  Particulars  of  great- 
er dignity  happened  not  to  occur,  during  his  stay 
of  nine  months  after  my  arrival  in  France. 

"  A  little   before  that  time,    Argand  had  in- 
vented   his    celebrated    Lamp,    in    which     the 
Flame  is  spread  into  a  hollow  Cylinder,  and  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Air^  within  as  well 
F  as 
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as  without.  Dr.  Franklin  had  been  on  the  point 
of  the  same, discovery.  The  idea  had  occurred 
to  him  ;  but  he  had  tried  a  Bull-rush  as  a  Wick, 
which  did  not  succeed.  His  Occupations  did  not 
permit  him  to  repeat  and  extend  his  Trials  to  the 
Introduction  of  a  larger  Cohimn  of  Air,  than 
could  pass  through  the  stem  of  a  Bull-rush. 

"  About  that  time,  also,  the  King  of  France 
gave  him  a  fignal  testimony  of  refpect,  by  join- 
ing him  with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men 
of  the  nation,  to  examine  that  IgTiis  fatuus  of 
philosophy,  the  Animal  Mas^netisin  of  the  Ma- 
niac^ MESMEIi  ;  the  pretended  effects  of  which 
had  astonished  all  Paris.  From  Dr.  Franklin's 
hand,  in  conjunclion  with  his  Brethren  of  the 
learned  Committee,  that  compound  of  Fraud  and 
Folly  was  unveiled,  and  received  its  death-wound. 
After  this  nothing  very  interesting  was  before  the 
Public,  either  in  Philosophy  or  Politics,  during 
his  stay  ;  and  he  was  principally  occupied  in  wind- 
ing up  his  Affairs,  and  preparing  for  his  return  to 
America. 

"  These  small  offerings  to  the  memory  of  our 
great  and  dear  Friend,  (whom  Time  will  be  makr 
ing  still  greater,  while  it  is  spunging  us  from 
its  Records)  must  be  accepted  by  you.  Sir,  in  that 
Spirit  of  Love  and  Veneration  for  him,  in  which 
they  are  made  ;  and  not  according  to  their  in- 
significancy in  the  eyes  of  a  world,  which  did  not 
want  this  mite  to  fdl  up  the  measure  of  his  worth. 

*'  His  death  was  an  affliction  which  was  to  hap- 
pen to  us  atsome  time  or  other.     We  have  reason 

to 
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to  be  tliankful  he  was  so  long  spared ;  that  the 
most  useful  life  should  be  the  longest  also  ;  that 
it  was  protracted  so  far  beyond  the  ordinary  span 
allotted  tohumanit)',  as  to  avail  us  of  his  wisdom 
and  virtue  in  the  establishment  of  our  Freedom 
in  the  West\  and  to  bless  him  with  a  view  of  Its 
Dawn  in  the  £<2J^,  where  Men  seem'd  till  now  to 
have  learned  every  thing but  how  to  he  free," 

Dr.  Franklin,  having  taken  leave  of  the  Court 
of  France,  left  Passy  on  the  12th  of  July,  and 
arrived  at  Philadelphia,  the  i3th  of  September, 
1785,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  joy  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens of  all  classes  ;  and,  in  testimony  of 
their  heart-felt  sense  of  his  eminent  virtues  and 
past  services,  he  was  unanimously  elected  by^ 
them  to  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth^ 
for  the  three  succeeding  years  ;  being  the  longest 
term  which  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  then 
allowed.  During  that  Term,  he  was  also  appoint- 
ed a  Member  of  the  General  Convention,  for 
forming  and  establishing  a  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America;  and,  on  the  18th  Sept., 
1787,  that  illustrious  Body  having  concluded  rheir 
labors.  Dr.  Franklin,  in  conjunction  with  his 
Colleagues  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  the  Result 
of  the  same,  to  the  Speaker  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  the  following  short  address 

"  I  have  the  very  great  satisfaction  of  deli- 
vering to  you,  and  to  this  honorable  House,  the 
Result  of  our  Deliberations  in  the  late  Co/it^e/z- 
tlon.     We  hope  and  believe  that  the   Measures 

recommended 
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recommended  by  that  Body,  will  produce  happy 
effects  to  this  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  to  every 
other  of  the  United  States/'  He  then  presented, 
at  the  Speaker's  Chair,  the  Constitution^  agreed  to 
in  Convention,  for  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  remainder  of  his  Term  of  Office 
in  the  Government,  he  devoted  to  the  wise  and 
prudent  administration  of  its  Duties  ;  so  far  as 
the  growing  infirmities  of  his  years,  and  the  pain- 
ful disorder  with  which  he  had  been  long  afllict- 
ed,  would  permit.  During  the  most  excruciating 
paroxysms  of  that  disorder,  he  strove  to  conceal 
his  pain,,  that  he  might  not  give  pain  to  those 
around  him  ;  and  he  would  often  say,  that  he 
felt  the  greatest  alleviation  of  his  own  pains^,  in 
the  occasions  which  were  offered  him  of  doing 
good  to  others  ;  and  which  he  never  neglected 
to  the  latest  moments  of  his  life. 

One  of  the  last  public  Acts  in  which  he  was 
concerned,  was  to  sanction  with  his  Name  the 
Memorial  presented  to  the  General  Government 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave- 
Trade ,  by  the  "  Pennsylvania  Society  for  promot- 
ing the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  the  Relief  of 
free  Negroes,  unlawfully  held  in  Bondage/'  Of 
this  Society,  he  was  President;  and  the  Institu- 
tion and  Design  of  it  could  not  but  be  conge- 
nial-to  the  Soul  of  a  Man,  whose  life  and  labors 
had  been  devoted  to  the  Cause  of  Liberty^  for 
more  than  half  a  Century  \ ^xdenilj  striving  to 
extend  its  Blessings  to  every  part  of  the  human 
Species,  and  particularly  to  such  of  his  Fellow- 
Creatures,  as,  being  entitled    to  Freedom^    are, 

nevertheless 
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nevertheless,  injuriously  enslaved,  or  detained  in 
bondage,  by  fraud  or  violence. 

It  was  not  his  desire,  however,  to  propagate 
Liberty  by  the  violation  of  public  Justice  or  pri- 
vate Rights  ;  nor  to  countenance  the  operation  of 
Principles  or  Tenets  among  any  Class  or  Associa- 
tion of  Citizens,  inconsistent  with,  or  repugnant 
to,  the  Civil  Compact^  which  should  unite  and 
bind  the  Whole;  but  he  looked  forward  to  that 
AEra  of  civilized  Humanity^  when,  in  consist- 
ence with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States^ 
it  may  be  hoped,  there  shall  not  be  a  Slave  with- 
in their  jurisdiction  or  territory  !  Nay,  he  looked 
more  forward  still,  to  the  time  when  there  shall 
not  be  a  Slave  nox  sl  Savage^  within  the  whole 
Regions  of  America.  He  believed  that  this  sub- 
lime AEra  had  already  dawned,  and  was  approach- 
ing fast  to  its  meridian  glory  ;  for  he  believed  in 
divine  Revelation,  and  the  beautiful  analogy  of 
History,  sacred  as  well  as  profane  !  He  believed 
that  human  knowlege,  however  improved  and  ex- 
alted, stoodin  need  of  illumination  from  on  high  ; 
and  that  the  divine  Creator  has  not  left  mankind 
without  such  illumination,  and  evidence  of  him- 
self, both  internal  and  external,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  their  present  and  future  happiness. 

If  I  could  not  speak  this  from  fidl  and  experi- 
mental knowlege  of  his  Character,  I  should  have 
considered  all  the  other  parts  of  it,  however  splen- 
did and  beneficial  to  the  world,  as  furnishing  but 
scanty  materials  for  the  present  Eulogium. 

*'  An  undevout  Philosopher  is  mad!" 

The 
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The  man  who  can  think  so  meanly  of  his  own 
soul,  as  to  believe  that  it  was  created  to  animate 
a  Piece  of  Clay,  for  a  few  years,  and  then  to  be 
extinguished  and  exist  no  more,  can  never  be 
a  Great  Man!  ^wi Franklin  felt  and  believed  him- 
self/mmo/-^«/  /  His  vast  and  capacious  Soul  was 
ever  stretching  beyond  this  narrow  sphere  of 
Things,  and  grasping  an  Eternity  !  Hear  himself, 
"  altho  dead,  yet  speaking"  on  this  awfully  de- 
lightful subject!  Behold  here,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, the  indubitable  Testimony  !  In  this  Tem- 
ple of  God,  and  before  this  august  Assembly,  I  read 
the  Contents,  and  consecrate  the  precious  Relick 
to  his  Memory  !  ft  is  his  Letter  of  Condoleance 
to  his  Niece,  on  the  Death  of  his  Brother ;  and  may 
be  applied  as  a  ht  Conclusion  of  our  present  Con- 
doleances  on  his  own  death— 

"  We  have  lost  a  most  dear  and  valuable  Rela- 
tion (and  Friend)- But,  'tis  the  Will  of  God  that 
these  mortal  Bodies  be  laid  aside  when  the  Soul 
is  to  enter  into  real  Life.  Existins;  here  is  scarce 
to  be  called  Life  ;  it  is  rather  an  embryo-state,  a 
Preparative  to  Living  ;  and  Man  is  not  compleat- 
ly  Born  till  he  is  Dead.  Why,  then,  should  we 
grieve  that  a  new  Child  is  born  among  the  Immor- 
tals, a  new  Member  added  to  their  happy  Society  ? 

"  We  are  Spirits  \~'Y\i2it  Bodies  should  be  lent 
while  they  can  afford  us  pleasure,  assist  us  in  ac- 
quiringKnowledge,  or  doing  good  to  our  Fellow- 
Creatures,  is  a  kind  and  benevolent  act  of  God. 
When  they  become  unfit  for  these  Purposes,  and 
afford  us  pain  instead  of  pleasure,  instead  of  an 

aid 
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aid  become  an  incumbrance,  and  answer  none  of 
the  Intentions  for  which  they  were  given,  it  is 
equally  kind  and  benevolent  that  a  way  is  pro- 
vided, by  which  we  may  get  rid  of  them— 
Death  is  that  way.:  we  ourselves  prudently chuse 
a  partial  deaths  in  some  Cases.  A  mangled,  pain- 
ful Limb,  which  cannot  be  restored,  we  willingly 
cutoff  Ke who  plucks  out  a  Tooth,  parts  with 
it  freely,  since  the  paingoes  with  it  ;  and  he  that 
quits  the  whole  Body^  parts  at  once  with  all  the 
pains,  and  possibilities  of  pains  and  pleasures,  it 
was  liable  to,  or  capable  of  making  him  suffer. 

''  Our  Friend  and  We  are  invited  abroad  on  a 
party  of  pleasure,  that  is  to  last  foreuer.  His 
Chair  was  first  ready,  and  he  is  gone  before  us. 
We  could  not  all  conveniently  start  together  ;  and 
why  should  you  and  I  be  grieved  at  this,  since 
we  are  soon  to  follow,  and  we  know  where  to  find 
him.^' 

Yes,  thou  dear  departed  Friend  and  Fellow-Citi- 
zen !  Thou,  too,  art  gone  before  us— thy  Chair, 
thy  celestial  Car,  was  first  ready!  We  must  soon 
follow,  and  we  know  where  to  find  Thee !  May 
w^e  seek  to  follow  thee  by  lives  of  Virtue  and  Be- 
nevolence like  thine — then  shall  we  surely  find 
thee — and  part  with  thee  no  more,  forever  !  Let 
all  thy  Fellow-Citizens ;  let  all  thy  Compatriots ; 
let  every  Class  of  Men  with  whom  thou  were  as- 
sociated here  on  Earth— in  devising  plans  of  go- 
vernment, in  framing  and  executing  good  laws,  in 
disseminating  useful  knowledge,  in  alleviating  hu- 
man mi^ry,   and  in  promoting  the  happiness  of 

Mankind 
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Mankind — ^let  tliem  consider  Thee  as  their  Guar- 
dian-Genius^ still  present  and  presiding  amongst 
them;  and  what  they  conceive  thou  would's tad- 
vise  to  be  DONE,  let  them  advise  and  DO  like- 
wise— and  they  shall  not  greatly  deviate  from  the 
Path  of  f^irtue  and  Glory  J 


THE    END. 


APPENDIX. 

Sorae  PAPERS  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Eulogium. 

No.  I.  Endorfed  in  Dr.  Franklin's  Hand,  as  follows,  viz. 

Letter  to  Ahie  SOULAVIE,  eccafioned  hy  hh  Jcndir.g  me  fome  Notes  he  had  taken  of 
what  Jhadfaid  to  bim  in  con-verfat'ion  on  the  theory  of  the  Earth.  I  ivrote  it  to  fit 
him  right  in  Jome  points  wherein  be  had  mijiaken  my  meaning. 

Pajsy,  September  22,    1782. 
SIR, 

I  RETURN  the  Papers  with  fome  correftions.  I  did  not  find  Coal  Mines  un- 
der the  calcareous  rock  in  Derbyfhire.  I  only  remarked,  that  at  the  loweft  part  of 
that  rocky  mountain,  which  was  in  fight,  there  were  Oyfter  Shells  mixed  with  the 
Stone  ;  and  part  of  the  high  county  of  Derby  being  probably  as  much  above  the  level 
of  the  fea,  as  the  Coal  Mines  of  Whitehaven  were  below,  itfeemed  a  proof  that  there 
had  been  a  great  Bouleversement  in  the  furface  of  that  Ifland,  fome  part  of  it  having 
been  depreffed  under  the  lea,  and  other  parts,  which  had  been  under  it,  being  raifed 
above  it.  Such  changes  in  the  fuperficial  parts  of  the  {lobe,  feemed  to  me  urlikeiy 
.to  happen,  if  the  Earth  were  folid  to  the  centre.  1  therefore  imagined  that  the  inter- 
nal parts  might  be  a  fluid  more  denfe,  and  of  greater  fpecific  gtavity  than  any  tf  the 
folids  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  which  therefore  might  fwlm  in  or  upon  that  fluid. 
>Thus  the  furface  of  the  globe  would  be  a  fhell,  capable  of  being  broken  and  diforder- 
edby  the  violent  movements  of  the  fluid  on  which  it  refted.  And,  as  air  has  been 
comprefTed  by  artfo  as  to  be  twice  as  denfe  as  water,  in  which  cafe,  if  fuch  air  and 
■water  could  be  contaiited  in  a  ftrong  glafs  vefiel,  the  air  would  be  feen  to  take  the  low- 
pfl  place,  and  the  water  to  float  above  and  upon  it  ;  and,  as  we  know  not  yet  the  de- 
gree of  denfity  to  which  air  may  be  compreffed,  and'M.  Amontons  calcularrd,  that 
its  dcnfity  encreafing  as  it  approached  the  centre  in  the  fame  proportion  as  above  th« 
furface,  it  would,  at  the  depth  of  leagues,  be  heavier  than  gold,   pofhbly  the 

denfe  fluid  occupying  the  internal  parts  of  the  globe  might  be  air  compreil'eds  And 
as  the  force  of  expanfion  in  denfe  air  when  heated,  is  in  proportion  to  its  denfity  ;  this 
central  air  might  aflord  another  agent  to  move  the  furface,  as  well  as  be  of  ufein  keep- 
ing alive  the  central  fires  :  Tho,  as  you  obferve,  the  fudden  rarefadtion  of  water  com- 
ing into  contaft  with  thofe  fires,  may  be  an  agent  fufSciently  ftrong  for  that  purpofe, 
when  ading  between  the  incumbent  earth  and  the  fluid  on  which  it  refls. 
-  If  one  might  indulge  imagination  in  fuppofing  how  fuch  a  globe  was  formed,  I 
fliould  conceive,  that  all  the  elements  in  feparate  particles,  being  originally  mixed  ia 
confufion,  and  occupying  a  great  fpace,  they  would  (as  foon  as  the  Almighty  Fiat  or  • 
dained  gravity,  or  the  mutual  attradlion  of  certain  parts,  and  the  mutual  repulfion  of 
other  parts,  to  exift)  all  move  towards  their  common  centre  :  That  the  air  being  a 
fluid  whofe  parts  repel  each  ojher,  tho  drawn  to  the  common  centre  by  their  gra- 
vity, would  be  denfeft  towards  the  centre,  and  rarer  as  more  remote  ;  confequently 
all  Bodies,  lighter  than  the  central  parts  of  that  air,  and  inamerfedin  it,  would  recede 
from  the  centre,  and  rife  till  they  arrived  at  that  region  of  the  air,  which  was  of  the 
feme  fpecific  gravity  with  themfelves,  where  they  would  reft  }  while  other  matter, 
mixed  with  the  lighter  air,  would  defcend,  and  the  two  meeting  would  form  the  Ihell 
of  the  firft  earth,  leaving  the  upper  atmofphere  neaily  «lear.  The  original  movement 
of  the  parts  towards  their  common  centre  would  form  a  whirl  there  j  which  would 
continue  in  the  turning  of  the  new  formed  globe  upon  its  axis,  and  the  greatefl  dia- 
meter of  the  fhell  would  be  in  its  equator.  If  by  any  accident  afterwards  the  axis 
ihould  be  changed,  the  denfe  internal  fluid,  by  altering  its  form,  mufl:  burfl  the  fliell 
and  throw  all  its  fubflance  into  the  confufion  in  which  we  find  it.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  at  prcfsRt  witJij  roy  f^cies  concerning  the  manner  osf  forming  the  reft  of  our 


fyftem.  Tii  ■•(^lij:  oc'nr];;;  finile  at  our  theories,  and  at  our  prefamption  in  making 
them.  1  ■,,  ,  -  ..,.  ion  that  Your  cbicvvatior.  of  the  I'eiiughious  nature  of  the  la- 
va which  h  ;..,  ..v..  >  ■  '■  ,.  n  di:' :cj_trs  tJi"  II,-- \  jicia&es.  .vc  •■^e -.cat  pleakuv.  It 
has  liMig  h-'  r  'Lppui  .1'  '  Oi'i..',  JiiL  the  im,.  ..oiiC^}.,r.!  i-i  clie  fubiL.ac;  of  the 
glo'je  h^iS  inaiii  it  !  ,.jD;;  '  f  ■  -  ".•■::ji  :s -f  i;j,  a  i,r^3t  iTii;;.'.;tj  that  the  fluid  of 
ma,5n!3tifmexi(if  pei!v ';  e  'n  a"  /  i:e  .;  .'.' ti.nt  v'.icr;  ;;  .i  n  ..c.,:''",..  Noithand  South 
of  tiic  Univerfe,  :  v.;!:  ;i ,  c  'h!,  ^,'.  L..,  :l.jj  th.i  if  ii  Nve  pofiiL;;  for  a  man  to  fly 
from /lar  t.".  j-   !  m  ;iis  couift  oy    thu   cor-.p.u:  ;    tjiat   it    was   by  the 

power  of.',  ,     ,    t/'is  !^;lo'oe  became  a  particular  magnet.     In  foft  or 

hot  iron  til  - .,,,.  .:  .•_,  .l.  '.  :s  JASturaily  difiufed  Cs|u;;ily  ;  "*A  hen  within  the  influ- 
ence of  a  ir.arj,,-L',  It  is  drawn  to  one  ei-.l  cf  tiic  iron,  made  dcnfer  there,  and  rarer  at 
the  other.  "While  the  iron  continues  fof:  and  hot  it  !s  jnly  a  temporary  magnet :  If 
it  cools  or  grows  hard  in  that  fruacion,,  it  becomes  a  pcrmantat  one,  the  magnetic 
fluid  not  cafiiy  reiumingits  equiiibrluin.  Perhaps  ic  may  be  owing  to  the  permanent 
ma^n.  cJfm  'jf  tijis  globe,  which  it  had  not  at  firii,  th.it  its  axis  is  atprefent  kept  par- 
j-allci  t,T  iiklf,  an i  not  liable  to  the  changes  it  formerly  fuflcred,  which  occafioned 
the  rupture  of  its  ihe'ljthefubmerfi;ns  andemeifions  of  its  .lands,  anQ."!i:  confufion  of 
its  feafons.  The  prcfent  polar  and  equatorial  diameters  differing  from  each  other  near 
ten  leagues,,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  in  cafe  fome  power  Ihould  fhift  the  axis  gradually, 
and  place  it  in  the  prefent  equator,  and  make  the  new  equator  pnfs  through  the  prefent 
poles,  what  a  finking  of  the  waters  would  happen  in  the  prefent  equatorial  regions,  and 
what  a  rifing  in  the  prefent  polar  regions  ;  fo  that  vaft  trafls  would  be  difcovered 
that  now  are  under  water,  and  others  covered  that  now  are  dry,  the  water  rifmg  and 
finking  in  the  different  extremes  near  .five  leagues.  Such  an  operation  as  this  pofll- 
bly  occafioned  much  c.f  Europe,  and  among  the  reft  this  mountain  of  Paffy  on  which 
I  live,  and  which  is  compofed  of  limellone,  rock  and  fea-fheUs,  to  be  abandoned  by 
the  fea,  and  to  change  its  ancient  climate,  which  feems  to  have  been  a  hot  one.  The 
globe  being  n.:w  become  a  permanent  Magnet,  we  are  perhaps  fafe  from  any  future 
change  of  its  axis.  But  we  are  ftill  fubjeil  to  the  accidents  on  the  furface,  which  are 
occafioned  Iiy  a  wave  in  the  internal  ponderous  fluid  ;  and  fuch  a  wave  is  produced 
by  the  fudden  violent  explofion  you  mention,  happening  from  the  jundition  of  water 
and  fire  under  the  earth,  wi.ich  not  only  lifts  the  incumbent  earth  that  is  over  the 
explofion,  but  imprefiing  with  the  fame  force  the  fluid  under  it,  creates  a  wave  that 
may  run  a  chfDufand  le.rgues,  lifting  and  thereby  Ihaking  fuccefiively  all  the  coun- 
tries und'r  which  it  pa'.les.  I  know  not  whetirer  I  have  expreffed  myfclf  fo  clearly, 
as  not  to  get  outof  your  fight  in  th-  fe  reveries.  If  they  occafjon  ahy  new  enquiries, 
and  produce  abetter  Hypot'.iefis,  ciiey  will  not  be  quite  ufclefs.  You  fee  I  have  gi- 
ven a  loofe  to  the  imagination,  but  I  approve  much  more  your  method  of  philofo- 
phizing,  which  proceeds  upon  attual  obfervation,  makes  a  colledlion  of  fadts,  and 
concludes  no  farther  than  thofe  fafts  will  warrant.  In  my  prefcntcircv.mftance  s,  that 
mode  of  ftudying  the  nature  of  the  globe  is  out  of  my  power,  and  therefore  I  have 
petmitted  myfelf  to  wander  aiittle  in  the  wild.s  of  fancy.  With  great  efteem,  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  &c.  BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN, 

P.  S.  I  have  heard  that  Chemifts  can  by  their  art  decompofe  Stone  and  Wood,  ex- 
tradling  a  conflderable  quantity  of  water  from  the  one,  and  air  from  the  other.  It 
feems  nati.ral  to  conclude  from  this,  that  water  and  air  were  ingredients  in  their  ori- 
ginal cimpofition  ;  For  men  cannot  make  new  matter  of  any  kind.  In  the  fame 
manner  may  we  notfuppofe,  that  when  we  confume  combuiliblcs  of  all  kinds,  and 
procLic?  ':"a-t  or  light,  we  do  i^f.t  create  that  heat  or  light  5  we  only  decompofe  a  fub- 
irance  wliich  i-eeeived  it  originally  as  a  part  of  its  compofition  ?  Heat  may  thus  be 
confidered  as  originally  in  a  fluid  fiate  ;  but,  aitrafted  by  organized  bodies  in  their 
grov.'th,  becomes  a  part  of  tiie  folid.  Eefidcs  this,  I  can  conceive  that  in  the  firft 
affemblage  of  the  particles  of  v/hich  this  earth  is  compofed,  each  brought  its  portion 
of  the  loofe  heat  that  had  been  connected  v/ith  it,  and  the  whole,  when  pr^ffcd  togeth- 
er, produced  the  interna!  fire  which  fti'.l  fubfift». 


(       iii       ) 

No.  II.     Endorfed, 

LOOSE  THOUGHTS  ON  AN  UNIVERSAL  FLUID,  Sec. 

Passy,  June  25,   1784. 
UNIVERSAL  SPACE,  as  far  as  we  know  of  it,  feems  to  be  filled  with  a  fubtU 
Fluid,  wliofe  motion,  or  vibration,  is  called  Light. 

This  fluid  may  poffibly  be  the  fame  with  that  which  being  attrafted  by,  and  enter- 
ing into  other  moie  f)lid  matter,  dilates  the  fubftance,  by  feparatiiig  the  conftituent 
Particles,  and  fo  renderirg  fune  Solids  fluid,  and  maintaining  the  fluidity  of  others  : 
of  which  fluid  v/iien  our  bodies  are  totally  deprived,  they  are  faid  to  be  frozen  ;  when 
thay  have  a  proper  quantity,  they  are  in  health,  and  fit  to  perform  a'l  their  functions  ; 
it  is  then  callec  natural  heat  :  when  too  much,  it  is  called  fever;  and  when  forced 
into  the  body  in  too  great  a  quantity  from  without,  it  gives  pain  by  feparating  and  def- 
troying  the  fleih,  and  is  then  called  burning  ;  and  the  fluid  fo  entering  and  adlingis 
called  fire. 

While  organized  bodies,  animal  or  vegetable,  are  augmenting  in  growth,  or  are  fup- 
plyingt-heir  continual  wafte,  is  not  this  done  by  attrading  and  confolidating  this  fluid 
called  fire,  fo  as  to  form  of  it  a  pari  of  their  uib!lance  5  and  is  it  not  a  feparatlon  of 
the  parts  of  fuch  fubftance,  wlVich,  diflislving  its  folid  ftate,  fets  that  fubtle  fluid  at 
liberty,  when  it  again  makes  its  appearance  as  fire  ? 

For  the  power  of  man  relative  to  matter  feems  limited  to  the  dividing  it,  or  mix- 
ing the  various  kinds  of  it,  or  changing  it3f)rm  and  appearance  by  different  compofi- 
tions  of  it ;  but  does  not  extend  t  j  the  making  or  creating  of  nev.-  matter,  or  i'nnihi- 
lating  the  old  :  Thus  if  fire  be  an  original  eleraent,  or  kind  of  matter,  Its  quantity  is 
fixed  and  permanent  in  the'  world.  We  cannot  deftroy  any  part  of  it,  or  make  ad- 
dition to  it  ;  we  can  only  feparste  it  from  that  which  confines  it,  and  fo  fet  it  at 
liberty,  as  when  we  put  vvoodina  fi'cuation  to  be  burnt;  or  transfer  it  from  one  folid 
to  another,  as  when  we  makelime  by  burning  ftoncja  partofthe  fire  diflodged  from 
the  wood  being  left  in  the  ftone.  May  not  this  fluid  when  at  liberty  be  capable  of 
penetrating  and  entering  into  all  bodies  organized  or  not,  quitting  eafily  in  totality 
thofe  not  organized  ;  and  quitting  eafJy  in  part  thofe  whicii  are  ;  the  part  aflumed 
and  fixed  reirjaining  till  the  body  is  diffolved  ? 

Is  it  not  this  fluid  which  keeps  afunder  the  particles  of  air,  permitting  them  to  ap- 
proach, or  feparating  them  more,  in  proportion  as  its  quantity  is  diminifhsd  or  aug- 
mented ?  Is  it  not  the  greater  gravity  of  the  pa-.tictes  of  air,  which  forces  the  parti- 
cles of  this  fluid  to  mount  with  the  matters  to  which  it  is  attached,  as  fmoke  or  va- 
pour ? 

Does  it  not  feem  to  have  a  great  affinity  with  water,  fince  it  will  quit  a  folid  to 
unite  with  that  fluid,  and  go  off  with  it  in  vapour,  leaving  the  folid  cold  to  the  touch, 
and  the  degree  nfieafurable  by  the  tliermometer  i" 

The  vapour  rifes  attached  to  this  fluid,  but  at  a  certain  height  they  feparate,  and  the 
vapour  defcends  in  rain,  retaining  but  little  of  it,  in  fnow  or  hail  lefs.  What  becomes 
of  that  fluid  ?  Does  it  rife  above  our  atmofphere,  and  mix  equally  with  the  univer- 
fal  mafs  of  the  fame  kind  ?  Or  docs  a  fpherical  ilratum  of  it,  denfer,  or  lefs  mixed 
with  air,  attraftcd  by  this  globe,  and  repelled  or  pulhed  up  only  to  a  certain  height 
from  its  furface,  by  the  greater  weight  of  air,  remain  there  furrounding  the  globe, 
and  proceeding  with  it  round  the  fun. 

In  fachcafe,  as  there  may  be  a  continuity  or  communication  of  this  fluid  through 
the  air  quite  down  to  the  earth,  is  it  not  by  the  vibrations  given  to  it  by  the  fun  that 
light  appears  to  us;  and  may  it  not  be,  that  every  one  of  the  infinitely  foisll  vibra- 
tions, ftriking  common  matter  with  a  certain  force,  enter  its  fubftance,  'are  held  there 
by  attradlion,  and  augmented  by  fucceeding  vibrations,  till  the  matter  has  received  as 
much  as  their  force  can  drive  into  it  ? 


(       iv^v     ) 

Is  it  not  thus  that  the  furface  of  this  globe  is  continually  heated  by  fuch  repeated 
Tibratlons  in  the  day,  and  cooled  by  theefcape  of  the  hear  when  thofe  vibrations  are 
difcontinued  in  the  night,  or  Intercepted  and  refledled  by  clouds  ? 

Is  it  not  thus  that  lire  is  amafs'd,  and  makes  the  greateft  part  of  the  fubftance  of 
combuftible  bodies  ? 

Perhaps  when  this  globe  was  firft  formed,  and  its  original  particles  took  their  place 
at  certain  diftances  from  the  centre,  in  proportion  to  their  greater  or  lefs  gravity,  the 
fluid  fire,  atcraded  towards  that  centre,  might  in  gre:\t  part  be  obliged,  as  lighteft,  to 
take  place  above  the  reit,  and  thus  farm  the  fpherc  of  fire  above  fuppofed,  wliich 
would  afterwards  be  continually  diminifiiing  by  the  fubftance  it  afforded  to  organized 
bodies,  and  the  quansity  reftored  to  it  again  by  the  burning  or  other  feparating  of  the 
parts  of  thofe  bodies  ? 

Is  not  the  natural  heat  of  animals  thus  produced,  by  feparating  in  digeftion  the; 
parts  of  food,  and  fctting  their  lire  at  liberty  ? 

Is  it  not  this  fphere  of  fire  wfhi«h  kindles  the  wandering  globss  that  fometimes 
pafs  through  it  in  our  courfe  round  the  fun,  have  their  furface  kiadled  by  it,  and 
bupft  when  their  included  air  is  greatly  rarificd  by  the  heat  on  their  burning  fuifaces  ? 


IN  Page  31  of  the  foregoing  work,  a  Paper  is  mentioned  in  which  Dr.  Frank-. 
LIN,  among  his  other  CovjeBurss  and  Jmaginatiom  (as  he  modeftly  ftiles  them)  fup- 
pofes  it  pofiible,  from  attentive  obfervacicns  made  during  tire  fummer,  to  foretel.}_ 
the  mildnefs  or  feverity  of  the  following  winter"— 

*'  When  in  fummer  (fays  he)  the.  fr.n  is  highi  and  long  every  day  above  the  hori- 
"  zon,  his  rays  ftrikc  the  earth  iuci';  diic-'3:ly,  and  with  longer  continuance  than  in 
"  the  winter  :  hence  the  furface  is  nioLi-heatpr^  and  to  a  grentcr  depth, by  the  effedt  of 
"  thefe  rays.  When  rnin  falls  on  the  heT-tri  ^:.;^tharld  links  uov/.i  into  it,  it  carries 
"  down  with  it  a  great  part  of  the  heat  v.'f^  en  s»_,  that  means  defcends  IHI!  deeper. — 
«  The  mafs  of  earth, to  the  depth  of  p:rhaps  3  fect,being  thu?  heated  to  a  certain  de- 
"  gree,  continues  to  retain  its  heat  for  f -:ne  time.  Thus  the  lirit  fnows  that  fall  in 
"  the  beginning  of  v.'inter,  feldoni  1;.-  long  on  the  fuiface.  Afterwards;,  the  winds 
*'  that  blow  over  the  cof.ntry,  on  which  the  fnows  had  fallen,  are  not  rendered  fo  cold 
<'  as  they  would  have  been,  had  thefe  fnows  remained  j  and  thus  the  approach  of  the 
"  fcverity  of  the  winter  is  retarded. 

"  During  fevcral  of  the  fummer  months  of  1783,  when  the  efforts  of  the  fun's 
"  rays  to  heat  thefe  northrrn  r>=gions  would  have  lieen  great,  there  exlfted  a  conftant 
"  fog  over  all  Europe,  aad  ^reatpart  of  North  America.  This  fog  was  of  a  peculiar 
"  natuic  :  It  w,j-  dry, and  the  rays  of  the  fun  feemed  to  have  little  effed  towards  difli- 
"  pating  ■•t,^,3  t'li-'Y  diffolve  a  moift  fog  arifing from  water.  They  were  indeed  rendered 
«'  fo  fa'.iit  ir.  .lulling  through  it,  that  when  colkdted  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  glafs, 
*'  they  would  icarce  kindle  brown  paper.  Of  courfe  tlreir  fummer  effedt  in  heating 
*'  the'earth  was  exceedingly  diminifhed  :  Hence  the  furface  was  early  frozen  :  Hence 
<<  the  firft  fnows  remained  on  it,  and  received  continual  additions  :  Hence  the  air 
•«  was  rnare  chilled,  and  the  v.?inter  more  feverely  cold:  And  hence  the  winter  cf 
<t  jyjjj — ^  was  more  fevere  than  any  that  had  happened  for  many  years." 


(         V.          ) 

IN  the  pbilofophical  and  political  career  of  this  great  Man,  numerous  are  the  in» 
ftances  which  might  be  given  to  confirm  the  truth  of  an  obfervation  already  made> 
that  one  ruling  paflion  form'd  the  motive  of  every  aftion — "  a  defire  to  do  good  and 
to  communicate."  His  addrefs,  in  this,  was  great,  adapting  himfelf  to  fubjedls  and 
perfons,  with  the  mod  winning  affe£tion  and  familiarity,  as  occafion  required — from 
the  earlieft  to  the  lateft  period  of  his  life. 

In  a  Letter,  which  he  wrote  to  his  fifter  ia  1738,  he  conveys  the  firft  great  leflbn 
of  Religion,  by  a  pleafant  criticifm  on  fome  verfes  written  by  his  Oncle,  one  line  of 

which  was 

"  Raife  Faith  and  Hope  three  Jiories  higher." 

««  The  meaning  of  three  ftories  higher,  (he  faid,)  feems  fomewhat  obfcure.  You 
"  are  to  underftand  then  that  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  have  been  called  the  three 
"  fteps  of  Jacob's  ladder,  reaching  from  Earth  to  Heaven  :  Our  author  calls  them 
«'  ftories  of  the  Chriftian  Edifice.  Thus  improvement  in  religion  is  called  build- 
"  ing  up,  or  edification.  Faith  is  then  the  ground  floor,  and  Hope  is  up  one  pair 
"  of  (lairs.  My  dearly  beloved  Jenny,  do  not  delight  fo  much  to  dwell  in  thefe 
"  lower  Room«,  but  get  as  faft  as  you  can  into  the  Garret,  for  in  truth  the  beft  Room 
**  in  the  houfe  is  Charity." 


In  a  Letter,  written  when  in  France  to  Dr.  Mather  of  Bofton,  he  attributes  his 
difpofition  of  doing  good,  to  the  early  imprelTion  of  a  Book  which  attradled  his  no- 
tice when  he  was  a  boy,  called  EfiTays  to  do  good,  written  by  Dr.  Mather's  father.— 
"  It  had  been,  fays  he,  fo  little  regarded  by  a  former  pofleflbr,  that  feveral  leaves 
"  of  it  were  torn  out,  but  the  remainder  gave  mefuch  a  turn  of  thinking,  as  to  have 
*' -great  influence  on  my  conduft  through  life  ;  fori  have  always  fet  a  greater 
«« 'Value  on  the  charafter  of  a  doer  of  good,  than  on  any  other  kind  of  reputation  ; 
"  and  if  I  have  b(;en,  as  you  fcem  to  think,  a  ufeful  citizen,  the  public  owes  tho. 
f  advantage  of  it  to  that  book. 

He  proceeds.-^"  The  laft  time  I  faw  your  father  was  in  the  beginning  of  1724. 
<'  He  received  me  in  his  library,  and  on  my  taking  leave,  fhewed  me  a  fhorter  way 
"  out  of  the  houfe,  through  a  narrow  palfage,  which  was  crofTed  by  a  beam  over  head. 
*'  We  were  Hill  talking  as  I  withdrew,  he  accompanying  me  behind,  and  I  turning 
"  partly  towards  him,  when  he  faid  haftily,  Stoop  !  Stoop  !  I  did  not  underftand 
«  him,  till  jifelt  my  head  hit  againfl  the  beam.  He  was  a  man  that  never  miffed 
*•  an  occafion  of  giving  inftruftionj  and  upon  this  he  faid  to  me  Tou  are  young, 

*'  and  have  thetvorld  before  you  :  fioop  as  you  go  through  it,  and  you  ivill  mijs  many 
"  hard  thumps.  This  advice,  thus  beaten  into  my  head,  has  often  been  of  ufe  to 
"  me  through  life,  and  I  often  think  of  it  when  I  fee  pride  mortified,  and  misfor- 
^'   tunes  brought  upon  people  by  carrying  their  heads  too  high." 


The  former*  of  the  following  Notes  was  intended  for  the  bottom  of  page  30  ;  and 
the  latter**   far  the  bottom  of  page  31. 

*  Dr.  Franklin  was  the  firft  who  gave  particular  attention  to  the  Gulf- 
Stream,  its  courfe,  velocity,  and  tenaperaiure,  for  the  benefit  of  navigation  on  the 
coafts  of  North  America.  This  has  been  afcri bed  to  Dr.  Blagden  ;  but  he  did 
not  publifhhis  obfervations  until  1781.     Dr.  Franklin  pubiifhed  his  Chart  in  1768. 

**  The  Duke de  la  Rochefoucault  made  him  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Tur- 
cot who  wrote  the  memorable  motto  under  his  Portrait — 

Eripuic  Ccelo  fulmen,  mox  fceptra  Tyrannis. 


posrcRiPi: 

A  confiderablefluftibef  of  Papi^rc,  leladng  taDr.  Franklin's  political  Character  and 
Life,  fo  far  as  concerns  the  aftairsof  PsmfyNania,  Trom  the  year  1754  to  1774,  to- 
gether with  a  Catalogue  and  critical  Account  jf  his  Writings,  were  nearly  prepared, 
and  intended  as  a  conclufion  to  fhis  Affcr:d:x  j  but  confidtring  that  the  publication 
of  them  might  interfere,  in  feme  u-gree,  with  the  Aork  which  is  expsfted  irom  his 
Grandfon,  Temple  Franklim,  rfq^.  (to  whom  be  bequeathed  the  property  of  his 
writings)  they  are  fuppreffed  foi  ihc  pr''fi;nt  ;  and  probably  may  never  be  confidered 
as  of  any  effential  confequence  to  the  public,  or  to  the  name  of  Qx-  Franklin,  after 
tlie  work  of  his  Grandfon  ihall  appear. 
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